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PREFACF. 


AT a period ^^llen tlio Freiu li have just regained 
the liherl) of llie ])ress ; at a ]>tMnod M hen the with- 
draMini; of tlie Allies from th(‘ French teiTih>ry 
is eoufideiitly spoken of, it cannot, I presume, he 
jnd^(‘d idh* to take a enrsorv re\i(‘\\ of the conse- 
cpiences likely to result to France and to Fnrope 
from tht‘se events. 

hat has alrcadtf ensued from the first of tliese 
m(‘asnres, may in a ^riat ticgree serve ns as a miide 
to uhat will probably ensue from the latter. I shall 
therefore dismiss jhv rradms as sooti as possible to 
tlie perusal of M. C nwei’s work ; particularly as it is 
not my wish to wear> them with a tedious digression 
on what is as plain as the li*jht of (laj . 

If the first use that w as made of the liberty of the 
press, has been to let loose a sw arm of infiarnmatory 
and abusive publications ag^ainst the government ; 
if the old revolutionary Avatch-word of the rights of 
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the people has again been sent forth under a thou- 
sand different forms ; nniy we not suppose that the 
arm is as lead} to brandish the sword, as tlie tongue 
to, spit forth its venom, the instant it finds itself 
freed (fom a n holesome and salutary restraint. That 
restraint 1 have no hesitation in saying nill cxi.xt 
no longer than does the presonee of the allied armies. 
Order, loyalty, and real liberty wilLevaenate i'ranee 
with their rear guard ; leaving' in their stead, confu- 
sion, aiiarehy , and usurped authority on the part of 
factious demagogues, of the rights of the eronn, and 
the true interests of the people. 

There is perhaps another circumstance or two that 
will make this pamphlet interesting to an Imglisli 
reader. It is uncjuestionably written by a man of no 
ordinary talent, and it brtallies uu<iualified hatred 
to our country, our government, and our mttional 
prosperity. 

But as there is no poison, however destructive, from 
vthich the skill of nuKlern ])harmacy has not found 
the art of extracting .some useful particles ; so per- 
haps may we, even in the deadly henbane in which 
M. C) ’evel has dipped his pen, whenever his subject 
leads him to speak of England, discern some salu- 
tary hint tow'ards avertiiig the smallest of those mis- 
fortunes, with the whole weight of which he would 
rejoice to see us saddled. 

M. Crevel has indulged so much in poetic quota- 
tion, that I feel inclined to follow' his example, and 
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to quote a solitary passaj^e ; for whif^h, however, I 
urn not indebted to favourite Voltaire. 


“ II est terns <i’ eiichaiiier cette hydre r^voltee, 

D’ ( touffer les claineurs cle sa bouche iiifectcf, 

“ Declairer de ses pas les detours tortu< ux, 

“ Et de fairc tomber son masque fastueux/’ 

“ ’Tis time to chain this rebel hydra down, 

“ To stop Ih’ infectious uproar of his mouth, 

“ To sliow the wily cunning of his track, 

“ And to unstrip him of his specious mask.” 

1 uieiitioued before that the iaugua^e of M.Crevel 
breathes uinjualified hatred to this happy country ; 
and those, therefore, of our conntr\nien who are dis- 
satisfied nith their own government, need not on 
that ac(*oiiiit expect to be treated with aiiv mercy by 
liim. 

Far exemple, let us take tlie following specimen of 
his seiitiineuts on the English Opposition : 

“ riie members of the English Opposition are not 
the real friends of the nation ; but iwpndent caballers^ 
machines^ in shorty which the minister can move by 
the attraction of g;ui7ieas and placesF 

I much incline to think M. C'revel has drawn his 
opinion of the English constitution from rather a 
prejudiced source ; and should he again do us the 
favour of paying such ^narked attention to oiir insti- 
tutions, as lie has done in the following pampliiet, I 
take the liberty of giving him a trifling piece of 
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advice, hi other words, 1 refer him, for the better 
understanding ids snliject, to the celebrated pages 
of one of his own conntrvinen*, in preference to the 
M'ritings of Hone and Cobbett, or the harangues of 
Orator Hunt. 

He will then find how admirably the genius of 
our constitution is adapted to that of the ])e(»plc ; he 
will perceive that rational Liberty has established her 
palladium on onr sea-girt isle ; he nill be assured, 
that if some partial difficulties have existed amongst 
us, he has been strangclv misiufoiined as to their 
nature and extent; he «ill ultimately learn, that if 
(»ur government is not entirely free from errors (and 
where is the human one that is so ?), it is at least 
peculiarly fitted to FnoUxh habits and Enp:Ush In arts; 
to those habits that have enabled us patiently to <le- 
vote a large portion of the produce of our iiidustrx 
to the support of a just war; to those hearts that 
have swelled with honourable pride on the banks of 
the. Seine, and in the plains of Waterloo. 

Whatever H. ('re\el may think of tin* political 
differences of our countrymen on some points of 
minor consideration, I believe 1 can venture to tell 
him, that on the most impm'tant one of all we an 
unanimous; that we shall leave him in {piiet pf»s- 
session of his fine logic, his darling la Palric, his 
Dieu* la Patrie cl le Iloi that on this side tin 


* DeL’OJiue. 
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water, we consider the interest of our mild and con- 
stitutional monarchs, as inseparably interwoven with 
the interests of the nation ; that the House of Bruns- 
wick not only reigns over onr persons, but in our 
hearts ; and that if he and his associates ever dare to 
set hostile foot on our shores, he will perhaps find 
some little difficulty in digesting our national motto, 
“ Sit. George and England.'' 

All rcsfe : “the country's in little ultimate danger, 
“ when the beggar’s as ready to fight for his dish, as 
“ the laird for his land.” !,et iVl. Crevel* write' 
awaj : «e are ready to a<-knowledge him a very clever, 
as well as a very impudent fellow ; but the little 
«juill of the fretful porcupine will not for a moment 
interrupt the re]>ose of the stately lioness. 

Since these few remarks were written, the public 
mind has been considerably agitated by the atroci- 
ous attempt to assassinate the Duke of M ellington. 
The uncertainty in which that event is at present in- 
volved, has served as an additional cause to keep 
alive the interest which ever\ t»ne must take in the 
<lisc,overy of the insti(rators of apian as truly diabol- 
i<-a!, and so unworthy of a nation that pretends to 
high and ehivalric notions of honour. I am far from 
wishing- to stab the reputation of any mail, or of any 


* It may not he useless to the English reader to he iiiformetl, tiial 
M. Crevel for some time occupied the situation ol Private Secretary to 
the celebrated Prince Talleyrand. 
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party, but 1 cannot refrain from calling the attenlicm 
of my readers to p, 92 and 93, of M. Crevel's paiii]>li- 
let. It will be seen, that he here studiously endea- 
vours to hold up, as a mark for popular odium, Iht^ 
illustrious personage mIio is the glory of ovr countrif , 
and nho, under Providence, has been the means ol 
stemming the inordinate ambition of owr ndi^hhours, 
I repeat, that wiihout directly imputing to IM. Crevel 
dishonourable or motives, he must, at least, 

be said to have used all diligence in setting forth the 
Duke of Wellington, under an a]>]>ellation that Avas 
certain of provoking the jealousy , and irritating the 
passions, of so vain a nation as the Inemdi. I.et un 
J udge him by one of his own expressions. 

‘‘ France recognises no authority but that of her 
king; she refuses to bend her neck under the t/oke of 
a proconsul'^ 



THi: 


CRIES OF THE PEOPLE. 


l.mURTV OK THE ITiESS. 

Tjii: i‘iuvn,L(ji:s and i>i of v fol; th al wurrrii. 

A REl^KESRNTATIVE systcin badly roiin^ived, and badly 
put to^etlu'r, is an uiiceassino' o])5laole to establishing' a consti- 
tutional ^’ovcniniont, and rcalisini^ the vi<‘w ol‘ the citizens, a 
\ iew rherislied by reason and oood siuise. 

What errors and sropliisins do we not detect in tlie writinji's, 
the parliamentary and judicial proceedino's, on the extension 
of the liberties of the peo]>b*, the iluties and the rights of tht‘ 
government, the rights and the duties of the governed. 

To lay hold on the just e(|uilibrium is the most important 
point, for in ])roportion as the sovereign or people lose their 
rights, monarchy or democracy augment their strength. 

Political prejudic<?s arc destructive shoots, which imbibe 
that nutritious juice, without Avhich the tree of liberty cannot 
elevate its majestic trunk. 

One of the principal foundations of the representative sys- 
tem, is the right of publishing one's sentiments. The extension 
and the restrictioii of this liberty, of this right, are become 
sub jects of discussion. The citizens arc beheld moving in the 
vast arena, opened by prejudices, the children of passion and 
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of error; but ii profound study of the science of politics 
enables the observer easily to follow a sure guide. All 
liberty is capable of being limited ; in receiving too great an 
extension, it degenerates into licentiousness and abuse. Licen- 
tiousness is a foe to social order. W hen the passions are 
roused, the public security is troubled. Public security is 
the safeguard of a polished society, and therefore liberty has 
its limits. 

Liberty terminates where licenee begins. How establish 
this transition, this line of demarkation, on immatcTial reason- 
ings, whicli offer no cheek to the sallies of an imagination 
more or Jess exalted, according to the impression which if 
receives from want of reflection, from prejudiec*. and from 
error? Here is the gordian knot: in cutting it you abandon 
the examination of its texture; the endeavour to unravel it 
is more conformable to analysis. Analysis is the path that 
conducts to synthesis. Jf you kno^v the entire organization 
of its parts, (he ro-niiion of these parts becomes easier. 

When a nation has shaken off the yoke of an a])solnte 
monarcliy, it ]>ocoines om3 of the inalienabh* privib‘ges of the 
citizens, to have the right of publishing their opinions; but 
the monarcliy, in being divested of ludawful power, percei\'es 
the bounds of its legitimate authority in the eir<*!(‘ traced by 
the institutions of the state, and in the national re|)resentation. 

Under the sway of justice, the icgis of sound liberty, every 
citizen enjoys liis rights, provid(*d he does not direc t them as 
dangerous w capons against the public security, and the g(‘neral 
interest of society. Wlten liberty makes an attack on tin* 
common security and the common interest, she has passed her 
hounds, and degenerates info licentiousness. Every species of 
liberty that in separating itself from the object of political insti- 
tutions has become unlicensed, is reprehensible. In repressing 
license, it Is deprived of its excess of liberty. It follows, that 
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<‘very work which does not invade public security and the 
cddiinon inler(*st, is liable to no interruption. 

This position g‘rant(Ml, vvhal measures must we employ, 
lo restrain the lights of imaoi nation, and to destroy th(‘ fatal 
eHects that would n'sult from the application of hdse inler- 
pretatiems, when ionorance draAvs insidious results fiom the 
erroiu'ous principles which she calls in i 

To obvia((?tli(’se weighty inconveniencies, it is indispensible 
to identify oneself with the natun* ami spirit of the real repre- 
sentative system; we shall otherwise march witlunit c<nn- 
pass in a vast desart, wIktc the eye can rest itsell* on no 
fixed point. 

To kindle the ihuiK! of rehellion, to (^xeite divisions, to 
preach up insubordination and disobedience to the i>’overn- 
ment, is to oppose the preservation ot‘ trampiillity and the 
common intcTost. (iuilt attaches t(» the writer avIio propose^ 
this end. 

Is it ])ermitted to criticise the acts of o’ovenmient, the policy 
of the kino', of the ministry, of the executive power ? (!au we 
distinguish the acts of the sovereinn from the acts of his 
oovei iimeut? How^ are we to solve questions so important 
and so dedicate? Let us not stray from this fuiidaiueiitid 
principle — Governments are founded on the intiris^is of the 
peop/(\ and not on the interests o f the SiO'creiiin, Every insfi- 
fution has an object. Tin? ob ject of the institution of a <>*overn- 
ment is the ^ood ol‘ all, the interest of all, the prospeuitv of 
the nation. 

^Www a o'oveniment fulfils the object of its institution, the 
uoverned have a right to state their opinions, on the means 
capable of contributing to the common felicity. 

On the contrary, when the government has not attained the 
desired cud, the citizens again enjoy their privileges and dis- 
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charge their duty, in pointing out to this very government, 
the track which it ought to pursue to arrive at it. " 

To reason from consequences, and to prove the pu- 
rity of his intentions, can a writer dispense with stating the 
7 notivcs of his opinions? No; but to state the motives by 
pointing out the w«ay which appears to him tlie m(»st natural 
and direct, it is indispensible that he should establish a point 
of comparison, lie has so far ran over the beaten track, in 
order to shew the dangers with whic h it is besot at each step. 
How can he point out these dangers without examining, dis- 
cussing', blaming, srrutinising the acts of goveruiiient which 
engender them? He will act rationally, then, in first discover- 
ing the evil, in order to Jipply a remedy to that evil. 

When a m hole people are distressed, the common misery 
rebounds on each citizen. To recognise fis a principle, that 
blaming the acts of government and those of the monarch, is 
weakening the respect due to the head of the state, would im- 
ply a wish to overthrow the edifice of the liberties of the peo- 
ple. This principle W4jndd, indeed, become an undeniable one, 
if it was proved that ii^inarehs derive from their birth superior 
intelligence^ that they are infalUhle, that they are able to go- 
vern themselves, tliat they can see every thing, comprehend 
every thing, and know every thing. The annals of nations, 
the records of history, declare, tliat there have (‘xisfed, arol 
demonstrate that there will always exist, nnenlighh nd and 
ignorant monarclis, susceptible of being led away by crooked 
inclinations, perfidious councils, and the impulse of the pas- 
sions. 

When a nation is ruled hy an enlightened and virtuous 
monarch, political writings become still necessary. The so- 
vereign, secluded in his palace, withdrawn from his subjects, 
is not always aware of what the obscure individual, lost in the 
crowd, becomes acquainted with, by the points of contact 
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M'llieb unite him to all the classes of society; truth <loe» not 
approach the throne till after having k)ng .suffered under the 
blows which private interests and passions bestow on her. 
Ffer features are often so altered, that it is difficult to recog- 
nise her. 

A Chinese Emperor once reprimanded and Jlireatened tin* 
historian of the empire. “• hat,” say.s In*, “ hav(i yo!i the 
audaoity daily to write down, and to note my faults ? “ 1 do 
iny duty,” replied the mnn of letters, “ and I will fulfil my 
oblig'ation in marking this day yat/r coinplalnh a vd your me- 
naces,' I'he emperor blushed and repented, saying, “ AVell ! 

write it all : 1 will endeavour to do nothini^ that posterity 
“ may reproach me with.” I propose this Chinese prince as 
a mode! to our European sovereigns. 

If the citizens were obliged to imitate servilely the danger- 
ous exam|de of courts, they would, in the necessity for dis- 
guising their sentiments, be deprived of their rights ; the uj)- 
right man woidd lay down his pen. The right of publishing 
one’s sentiments, through the agency of the press, implies the 
privilege of writing boldly and f/re/y, in extending this pr(»- 
porty, this liberty- to the point where license commences. Hut 
to write boldly and freely y truths must be stat<*d, however 
severe they may appear. 

The conscientious writer fulfils his duty in endeavouring to 
apply a remedy to the e\ils v\hich afflict his country. As in 
first principles, one cannot remove effects witho\it destroying 
their cause.s, we must ascend then to the source of the evil, and 
make ourselves acquainted with the cause, in ord(?r to apply 
an effectual remedy, whi<*h, in destroying the cause, may an- 
nihilate its effect. 

If this cause is met with iti abuses and prejudices^ in the 
faults of administration, and the errors of government, will the 
political ]>liysiciati disdain to mark them out? No; for he 
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would be without possibility ot‘ diseussiu^' tJio ttielboil of re- 
covery : he could not proceed tVoni consoqiien(‘e to con- 
>se<}uence; his dissertations Hoiddnitait no attention ; bis rea- 
sonings would be false. ^ 

Monarchs not beini»* infallible by tbeir ptasoual condition, 
necessarily fall int(» iii voluntary mistakes and c‘iTors, tbe n‘- 
sult of the vicious instructions whieb tlnw r('cein\ To throw 
liiilit on tb(‘se, is a duty which every eiti/en. wlio is a fri<‘iid 
to honesn\ ono'lit to hasten to fultil, by subiniltin^ ids reilee- 
tions to his fellow citizens, bis natural judges: but to en- 
lighten sovereiiins, tbe writer ivill reason upon, will scru- 
tinise their acts by the aid of liberty, unndxed w ith licentious- 
ness, Let us not be eonfoundinu* haidne^s' with //oo/r//ry. 
truth with liliel : distinctions most important to establish, 
when it may suit tbe purpose of some to confound tlic^ni. 

Is a WT ter licentious and libeiloiis in saying* to tb<' so- 
vereign, — 

“ Sirr, vous periuettvez qu'un ^ entahlc, 

“ (Je hasarde ce iioiu, si rare aupres (K s reis), 

“ Lihrc eu scs sentinif'Hf.t, s’ouvre a quel(jiiefois. t 

"SSirc, will /^oiiietimea grant a rt'al friaid, 

“ (1'Jie iiaiiK* I lia/aid, llio' so rare near kin^s) 

“ \\ ith manly freedom should approach your ear,” 


*The agents <if supreme eontroul always make it a M»rt of duty to 
aggrandise and to extend tin- power of ilndr master, and hop(‘ hy this- 
rneans to establish their own authority. Thh exass nf d( ration un- 
ceasingly threatens the rights of a nation. What is the method of con- 
taining It within the limits that the law has prescribed ? There is but 
one way ; ii is prompt : it is efficacious ; it is the liberty of the press, 
which at once forewarns, without danger and without vicdonce, i^tf 
t Tragedie de Don Pedro. 
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Sir#!,— Ill following* the route, practised up to this day, 
you will go directly towards a precipice ; in taking this other 
path, you will avoid the danger.” 

Sire, you are a skilful architect, and yet you will 
never succeed in solidly constructing the edifice of social 
order and public welfare, if your contractors furnish you with 
bad materials, worked by unskilful hands, by inexpert ar- 
tificers.” 

“ Sire. 1 beliold in you a ])hysician of capac^ity ; but if* von 
are deceived as to the cause of the malady of the body poli- 
tic ; if the nurse' who watches over it gives you false in- 
formation of its sufl’erings, from being ignoraii! of fhe seat of 
those snflerings, you will prescribe a remedy whieh you will 
consider as a sovereign specific; this specific will be but 
poisonous ; tin* malady will become contagious ; yourself, the 
physician, yon will be the fim victim to the inroads of the 
contagion.” 

Sipc', you are a good pilot ; inaccurate charts, a compass 
that has swerved from its true dhection. Mill lead you into 
error. Wliatevcr may b(' your capacity, you cannot flatter 
yourself with being able to direct the vesscd of the state, 
you require assistance. The passengers, in traversing the 
straits of life, will perish Mntli thirst and hinig<T, if* your vi ew 
cast overboard the provisions for tlie voyage ; if these pro- 
visions are devoured by a marine monster, or by some arn- 


monarch and the nation ; which cites before the tribunal of public 
opinion the errors of a minister, the prevarication of an agent, and thus 
stifles fhe evil in its birtli, by awakening the attention to the greater 
evil which would he the result of — [Extract from the report of 
the commission of the chamber of representatives, upon (he project 
of a law, relaiit'e to the liberty of the press, J 
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plii)>i(»us animal. They will he daiioeroiiKly altaeked wiJli 
sea sickness, if, like the eomracles of Ulysses, the sailors leml 
an ear to the setliiein«‘ accents of syrens, while \oii are oc- 
cupied at the helm. The passengers will at leno’th perisli 
with the pilot, and the sailors, if the r rew workinj^ h(*r 
badly cause the vessel to founder about, and runs her on 
Carybdis, or on Scylla. Assure yourself, sire, of this i>reaf 
truth, that the vessel of the state sails continually betn(‘en 
two rocks ; that a j^ood ])ilot is not sufticient, 1)ut that tlnut 
must he a o-ood crew to mameiivro her, to hriin>’ Iier into tin 
roads, and to reaeh the p(»rt, vsjiecialhi in the midst of o tern- 

Your passen<»ers, stazed with panj(‘, no lonjicr make fin* 
air resomul with tlnnr song’s of J<»y ; on their kjnn's they ad- 
dress their pravers to the Eternal, in eryini>, *• Dominc solnnu 
fac patriam do 1 sw<*rve from tin* respect due to the so- 
vereii^u autliorify. in souiidiiii»‘ with all my streng th. ** 
sa/v(nii fur rarem 

Thrice have I somnlcd this doiiiine salvam fac patriam, and 
thisdomine salvum fac rci»:(‘iii ; my voice stilleil here hy lec hh? 
ntoi'tals, has not ascended to the Most llii»'h. I perc*ei\e it 
every day. Is it not better to present the fort h and tin* mir- 
ror of truth, than to orasp the poi^iianl ol'tlie hypoeritt* ; fin* 
«'lass of the vile adulator, which throws objects at a distaiict* . 
the censor of the courtier, w liicli casts a mist Ix'lbie tin; eyes 
of kinjrs, and conducts them to tlicir ruin ? I offer, as an 
example, Charles L, James IT., and Louis XVI., without ex- 
cepting Buonaparte. 

If kings were governed hy sound reason, they would prefer 
to their prof essed friends, such enemies as myself who do not 
offer one helping hand, while they grasp with the other th<* 
regicide dagger. Such criminal enemies, most criminal, be- 
< ause they speak the truth, cause monarchs to perceive the 
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sword of Dojotarus suspended over their heads. Their prc- 
t ended friends liold t!ie scissars ready at tlie first signal, and 
clandestinely to cut the thread ^hich suspends the weapon. 
Unfortunate sovereigns ! I pity you : you have indeed too great 
friends; you may tell them: — Let your afleetion for us be 
less passionate, and more moderate; wo desire it; such is our 
good pleasure : for this time you may l)e permitted thus td 
express yourselves. 

My advice is less fatal to your security than tliose grand 
professions, those? pompous and nauseous eulogiuins, which 
have acquired the mock appellation of t//( hohj iratcr of the 
court. Gentlemen of the court, less prattling, and more exe- 
cution. 

Do not exceed in anj thing', says an (dd proverb, handed 
down to us by the Creeks. Excess in religion, is afidsc re- 
ligion, w hich leads to fanaticism, in other w ords to crime. 

Excess in politics produces fanaticism of another sort, which 
sells the state, and slays the monarch. 

If w e still believe our great talkers, w>^e tire not permitted to 
examine into the acts of the legislation. To demonstrate all 
the a))surdity of this amiable maxim, I will ask, if the repre- 
sentatives are not the delegates, the persons invested wnth the 
rights of the people ; if they are iiot charged to maintain the 
validity of their rights, and to deliberate upon the interests 
of the nation. These men, intrusted w ith the popular power, 
have ail account to render to their coostitueiUs. These con- 
stituents reserve to themselves the right to approve of, or to 
improve upon the acts of their representatives, and to examine 
if they have fulfilled the tenor of their mandate. The people 
entrust to them a mission ; and by accepting it, the representa- 
tives make an engagement to fiilfiJ it. 

We see the ministry committing errors unceasingly. Tt 
would be much to be desired that the judicial order might con- 
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fine to the study of the bus of Justinian, to apply them to 
the articles of the penal and the civil code. IIow should politics 
be understood in the temp!(‘ of Themis? They are unknown 
in the sanctuary of tin? law. Ae shtor ultra crepkiam. 

My readers uill open their eyes u ider than usual, because 
they are not accustomed to read the naked truth, always dis- 
jT-uistal by falsehood and adulation. It candour and loyalty 
were vices, adulation and baseness would then be virtues. 
The Imnest man does not burn incense before such idols : let 
those that like adore them. Truth bears a torch which throws 
light on every si<le. A<lulation is the extinguisher, which 
produces obscurity, by conducting to the abyss dug by the 
passions. 

I speak as I think: I think as I write; 1 have no mental 
reservation ; w(* have surticient knave s, hypocrites, and im- 
postors: I will take good care not to inen^ase their numbm*. 
It is on this account that I will state important truths — the 
fruits of study and observation. 

Moved by these sentiments, which have place only in supe- 
rior minds, I will make use of the freedom of /W c/// publishing 
my thoughts; Government and the ministry have no right to 
Jiiiider me from it, I will exclaim w ith Voltaire, 

“ Vous lie in' oterez pas le droit inviolable 
“ Que la loi de TtHat ne'ravit qu’au coupuble.** 

‘‘You ne’er shall strip me of that hall owed right, 

“ VVhicIi law’s harsh voice has but reclaim'd from i'ltilt," 

As 1 write for the common safety and for the general inter- 
est, I will take <*are to stop at the point where license would 
begin. I kimw^ as well, perhaps better, than ministerial Ari- 
starchuses, what are my pyvileges : I will enjoy them ; I know 
my duty ; I w ill fulfil it. I shall be bold, very bold ; but bolcL 
mss is not licentiousness. 
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SPEECH 

Sl'PPOSFJ) TO KF DFLIVERED BY A REPRESENTATIVE IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, ON OC CASION OF OPENING THE SESSION. 

Le l(*»n|)s riimrne 1* ordre etla traiiquilliti^ ; 

“ Lo pt'uple se fa^oiie a la docilitie : 

“ D*" ses pi’emit rs malhcurs Tima^ est affaiblie ; 

“ Birntot il Its pardoiine, et inemc il les oublie. 

“ Mais lorsqia" g“oatle a j^outte on fait coule.r le sang, 

“ Qu'oii iVriiie aver leiiteur el qu’on rouvre le flanc, 

“ Qufc les jours reuaissans raiiieneiit It* carnage, 

“ Le (lest*spoir tient lieu dc force et de courage, 

“ Kt fait d'un j)euple faible uii people (renneinis 
“ D’aulant jdus dmigereux qu’ils ^*taieiit plus soiiniis/’ 

Orphclin de la Chiucr 
When social order, halcyon days return, 

“ The docih* people moulds itself to peace : 

“ Of earlier stains th’ impression fainter grows ; 

*‘Soou are tin y pardon’d, soon are they forgot. 

“ But drop by drop when blood is made to flow, 

Sraret? closed the gasping side, ere torn afresh, 

“ When carnage stalks upon the wings of morn, 

“ Courage aud Strength go forth to wake Despair, 

“ From the meek eye now shoots a fiery glance, 

“ C hang’d is the lamb’s soft bleat to the fierce lyger’s roar,” 

REPRE'iFNTATIVES OF THE NATION, 

I appear in this assembly, bolding in one band tbo Gospel, 
in the other tlie moral C^ode of mankind. In tlu* former sacre4, 
volume, the Almighty Creator has traced, in indelible charar- 
ters, his divine precepts — precepts which are the foundation 
of the belief of every civilized people : Succour the distressed ^ 
protect the wfak aud the innocent ^ lore thy ucighhour as thy^ 
self, DO UNTO OTHERS AS THOU WOVEDST THEY^ SHOITED DO UNTO 


TUFF. 


r -2 
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A ( elelirated writer lias saiil u itli justice, that the science oi 
politics is no less than moral philosophy reduced to practice. 
Ill ancient and modern times the policy of potentati's has led 
them aw ay fniin the sense of this maxim, the moral Code w as 
not ei'cn opened, the hlindness of courts concf‘aled from fin' 
sii>ht of the sovereiofii the true principles of Government. This 
ontra‘>*c on seeiid order, this violation of institutions estahlished 
i‘V tiu' Adthi r of Natiin*. \v<as the primitive' caiisi' of those ilis- 
ouiersj of tliose catiistropheis, which conducted nations to their 
decline ami to their fall, 

For the empire of the laws <if morality, tlnw substituted the 
cmjiiie of the passions. From this corruption of spirit, from 
tills declination of tin' heart, sprunir those eiri uni'itanci's, and 
tliosi.' sinei'ssive events,' known by the denominatii>n o\' poli- 
tical licmiludcs and revolutions. 

Covernnnmts oppressed nations, nations sta^o*(‘n'd or ovc'r- 
threw eo\enuiients. flonce that continual strujitile be tween 
sovereigns and their people, which we see continued ('M'u in 
our days. 

To Grality I heir passions, and those of their coiirliers and 
parasiti's, potentates abused their powt*r by sacriticino' then* 
duty and the oeneial interest to the idol of eourts, personal 
interest. 

Tlie subjects forgot in their heal the duties of society, b«*- 
1 ause monarebs disdainetl to read and to practise the eternal 
laws oi tlu' Su]>reme: do to another a^s thou leouldst he should 
do unto thee, if fortune^ the dispenser in this world of the in- 
equalities amons^st men, had caused thee to be placed in the 
situation he is in. 

Succour thy unfortunate brother — Wretched man, thou 
woiildst be succoimed. 

Protect the innocent — Thou, being innocent, w ouldst claim 
protection. 
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Respf'ct tlio property of aiiotlior — TI mjtj v/on!t^4 tliat tliy 
own should he i(‘spect(‘cl. 

Oppress not thy ecpml — Woiihlst thou < nduretLat 1u should 
oppress thee ? 

Be the lather of the orphan — 1 1 fliou uu orphan, thou 
wouldst mourn for thy fath<‘r. 

Break the shackle.^ of the slave — IVert tJaai a slave, fhoa 
nohldst long to he free. 

From century to century, from aire lo aoe, from efciuTation 
1(» ^eiK'ration, nuiiHTous c<jpi(‘s of the ^-emiine orig inal portrait 
of the medley comp(»sition of tin* human mind, are pere(‘iv(‘d 
to multipl\. Fhe honest man in piirsuin<»* the journey of life, 
has ( ncountered at eva v\ step th(‘ ( ttecls of* the impiety of 
l»'o\ ernmenfs, and tlu‘ traces of the misery of tli(‘ peophs JJis 
ears have heeii thunderstruck !»y the e-roans of misfortune. 
The friend of humanity, the moralist void of prej^ldic(^ the* man 
sinanlif relieious, have sio-hed and have* lamented. Yet do 
they sioh. ami still do they lament. Tin y, tlie new Ileracliti, 
sec uothinti* near tin- sceptre than Ihuuocriti, w lio laueh at 
llieir onn hhmders and their onu errors. 

Tlu'se self-sufficient h<*ines forget ting' that their own favour 
is hut transient, livino’ in opulence. seat<'d at sumptuous tahfes, 
surrounded hv brilliant onianumts, dazzhal by tin- splend(>ur of 
their e-ibhal palac(-s, — seem to be isolated fro!ii the re st of man- 
kind, on nlnnii tliey now and then cast a disdainful glance 
throui*ii the prismatic tuln' of oTandeiir. To found their for- 
tune, they talk of devot(‘dn(‘ss, disiiaininiv tln ir e(jnals to offer 
incense to kind's; kindline- the flann- which consumes throm s, 
they at onc(‘ destroy people and potentate^. 

The cnd‘f \ policy of cabinets, tends but to the (orruptum (»f 
the people aitd to immorality; it without {‘easing’ oppost's vi<e 
to virtue; it is not the native^ policy of monareijs. but of those 
shallow, perti<lion-'. <u' dlssf-mldine' couii^ llots, u ho. de if to 

< d 





the voice of liiimaiiity, to cries of couscieiiee, withdraw 
themselves from their duties as citizens, as subjects. 

To preserve the splendour of crowns, to perpetuate dynas- 
ties, to consolidate thrones, to strengthen social ordt‘r, to con- 
firm the power of tln^ kingdom, to maintain the integrity of 
states and the indivisibility of nations, two principal methods 
present themselves to the penetrating* eye of the philosophic 
observer, and of the jiolitioal contemplator : fhr union ofsotC’- 
reigns and of people — moralih/ put in action. 

Those heedless revolutions, wdiich, during* so many centuries, 
have ravag:(‘d tin* globe, have borne the torch which has 
reflected the rays of experience before the eyes of civilized 
societies. 

The influence of the past upon the present and the future, 
the lickleness of courts, the injustice of governments, tin* in- 
considerate w ars underlak#*u for the interest of one person fln- 
getful of the sacred cause of the commonw eal, have w eakeiied 
the attachinciitof subjects for their kings. Sovereigns are not 
sufticieiitly convinced that unimi constitutes strength. 

They have rendered sacred that absurd and (langerons 
maxim, w hich is not w ritten in the moral Code, divide to reii^n, 
a paradoxical maxim professed by blindness and ignorance, 
disowned equally for the int(*restof the people, for the int(*rest 
of the sovereign, by reason and good sense. 

The personal interest of sovereigns is essentially allied to 
the common interest of their people. To do every thing li)r 
the people, is to do every thing fur the soverciign ; to do every 
thing for the sovereign, is to do nothing; for him ; a funda- 
mental prfnciple in policy, a principle unkiiown or inisimder- 
stood, from whence results this false maxim, God ami (hr 
King. 

God before all things ; God is the King of Kings, the mo- 
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iiarcli of n va.«<t eternity, wlio govern^; lliis i:>Teat universe sub- 
servient to the laws of his divine w isdom. 

Our nation, our country, after our (Jod. The sacred name 
of our country presents to the mind the collected idea of an 
infinity of heini^s, of hninaii cn'utures, who c^laiin a inutual 
support, a heneficent protection. From want of support and 
protection springs the clashini*’ ot* tin* passions: from thence 
divisions, parly sj)irit, civil wars, and the downfall of the royal 
authority, whicli is the consecpiciic(‘ of them. Mi/ G’ed, an/ 
cnftnfn/, and naj kin^r. 

Union constitutes stnaiefh. Mcmavchs have* no real jjowev 
tliaii t]i(‘ physieal and individual str<me.tli u hicli cyiry one 
recei\(‘s from tin* of nature, in their l)irth ami in tlieir 

liTouth. If is their own sfren<»th that they have* the disposal 
of, and fnun which they so impoliti(‘aiiy s<‘parafe and estrinq;e 
iheinselve**. Uourts and cahinels are opaejm* substances, w hidi 
interp(»s(‘d h(‘tweeu the sovereiori and th(‘ people, strip the 
monarch of the lov(‘ of his subje cts, ami tiu* >uhjects of the* 
ctfccts e)f the pateu’nal care* e)f the* meuiarch. This clashiuof of 
opinion e‘Xtine'uisli(*s the atnar /tufrhvi the* tie* which re’unite‘s 
all inte*re*sts. Love* for (he sovu're'iirn, sclf-love\ personal interest, 
ecneral inte*rest, form hut einc siiiedo interest, w hich is elis- 
covere'd in a well q’Overne‘el natiein, in amnr patria, 

Le‘f us e‘\rite m(‘ii l>y the stimulus ot‘ a e‘e>mmon iuteTOst, 
we shall see* the* nwor pairin' huel forth iu their he*arls; that 
pillar of (he state*, that priueipal rampart of thrones ; ajrainst 
which, w hate*ve*r may he the- d<*:>TC‘0 of human force comj)re- 
henuh'd in (he* hanel which lances them, all its strok(*s will lx* 
impotent. 

The inhabitant of towns and of the country, •'vho is far 
renieneel from court, knows (lie* monarch hut by name: ho 
jueljj^cs of his actiems, not by abstruse re asomnas, but by facts. 
If he holds iu his hands (lie hre‘ad ed his children; if labour 

e d 
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iuruibJieis this laborious iiiaa with tlio moans ot brimming’ up 
his family, and assisting* his aged parent, lie sees in the nio- 
uarcU a good father. In lieu of the benefits w hieh he receives 
from him, he returns to him with interest, sentiments of love, 
and gratitude : Jie bears him a profound respect ; he sees in 
him a superior being ; Dens ho'c otia feclU 

If his country is threatened by the sword of the enemy, if 
the security and life of the mom'irch is in danger, he takes 
arms, he flies to the frontiers, he defends his country to pro- 
tect his family ; in fighting for his king, for his benefactor, let 
us not deceive ourselves on this point — he fights for hims^'lf. 
These several interests form but a single inte rest — tin* stay of 
amor patria\ 

If the peasant in the country, the artizau in the cily, tin,* in- 
habitant of the mountains, are in mis(?ry, will they patiently 
eiuluro it? Can one believe that a liuman creature vvill not 
make use of the instinct which he has receiveil from the Cre- 
ator ; that he will sacrifice his ow'n inteTost for a government 
which neither aftbrds liim any protection or any benefit? 

In unhappy times, the man remains indifferent, and aban- 
^Joiis himself to the mercy of events. It he remain indiflerenf 
w ith respect to the sovereign, w ill he be brought to dtdend 
him? lie will say alike with the soldier of Frede rick the 
Creat, wlio kept aloof from the fiebl of batth* : 1 have no pre- 
tent! ion lo the crown, reign who wilL 

Sovereigns and their ministers do not perceive that a mal- 
administration, and the blunders of governments, provoke this 
insensibility, which results from the defect of a relation be- 
tween the interest of the monarch, and the intiTcsl of the peo- 
ple. They^seeni ignorant, that the people w ish to be happy, 
and that the declaration of the Prussian soldier daily propa- 
gates itself. 

To make the people do any thing for the monarch, it jk 
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needful that the monarch should do a vast deal for the peo- 
j)le. If the sovereign withdraws himself from his .subjects^ 
the subjects will withdraw themsedves from the sovereign. 

(iovornnumts have given birth to the chief cause of revolts 
«'md seditions. Instead of consolidating society, they divide 
it, and stri[» it of its natxirai adherence. Their carelessness, 
their errors, often nsluce the people to a state of torture. 
l‘he eitizens are then constantly ripe for revolt : an attempt 
f»t amelioration, in this situation the effect of the natural con- 
^stitution, is th(' last ho|)e of the unhappy. Public felicity, 
then, is the protectress of social institutions : governments 
offend against all rules, in not leaning towards their pre- 
servation. 

The principle of legitiiuficy is no safeguard against the 
inundation of tlie passions, and the results of the disorders 
which spring up in the bosom of indigence and misery. 

Legitiinaey is nothing else than the order of succession t(» 
the throne, forming an appurtenance to one single family in 
n political society, and whose hereditary right is consecrated 
by the constitution, or hy the practice and us<ig(‘ of the p(‘o- 
pl(‘, without a direct ordinance. 

Whe n the people live in ignorance and Windness, tin* go- 
vernment rules them by superstition ; but in proportion as 
they become civilized, they will become more enlightened, and 
as a consecpience, less blind, less ignorant, and less super- 
stitious. They burst the chain of servile obedience, to obey 
only the laws of reason and of justice. 

W henever legitimacy, sustained hy the active force of an 
absolute monarchy, loses in the midst of political events its 
main support, it can only re-find its prop, its stai)ility, in a 
good administration, and the wisdom of government. Can 
one, in fact, believe, that a people, groaning under the irons 
vi'itli w hi(‘h a tyrant, who derived his legitimacy from heridi- 
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tarj^ right, should load them, would not cast off the yoke winch 
he may impose on them, to place themselves under the pate rnal, 
moral, wise, and religious government of an Antonine, a Mar- 
cus Aurelius, a Henry IV. m Iio would be illegitimate ? 

Legitimacy derives its source from illegitimacy. The first 
kings were not kings when they ere created kings. Hugh 
Capet was elected to be a legitimate king ]>y the high powers 
of the kingdom, who offered him tin* crown. The popes ex- 
communicated kings and elected them afresh, Popt' Stephen 
protiounced a sentence of excommunic ation againsi those w ho 
elected anv other prince than a de scendant o( <h(‘ House ol 
Pepin — “ You shall <‘hoosf uo where c/jrc/’ said he, “ than hi flit 
House of Pepin:'* }>ut he did not make mention of tin* c*Idesr 
born. A statute of Chcirleinagne mentions, that if from one of 
the three princes, his children, there should springa son, such 
as the nation desires to succeed his father, he begs his uncles 
to consent to it. To obviate the inconveniemees of election, 
the law of hereditary succession was established for the* inte n si 
of the state. 

In going into this discussion I wishe d to prove, that w ith an 
alj«olute monarchy, legitimacy sustains itself by fhc‘ «*\(ucise 
of absolute power; that with ademocTatic monarchy, it cannot 
sustain itself but by the aid of a sound administration,'" 

The object of every revolution is a (*hange in fh<‘ moral ar- 
rangement of the govcTnmeiit ; the end is attained wln^n the 
citizens enjoy the power of pursuing the occupations of their 
choice, the fruit of their labour, the* produce of their property, in 


* The Journal of Debates of the 2i>th July last, contained an article 
upon legitimacy, in which I principally remarked this passage, dig(‘stcd 
by the soundest judgment. 

“ All the nation is called to enjoy the advantages of that edifice 
of which the royal charter has traced the plan. All the nation 
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piircliasiii|>' at tlic smallest possible expense safety, tranquillity, 
uiul liberty. They spontaneously obey the laws of the state, and 
not the mandates of arbitrary power. In former ages, the sever 
reigns beln adcd their subjects to glut their resentment, or as- 
sassinated the members of their family.— All these hotrors in 
political afihirs may be named. Was not all Greece beheld 
in arms, under the walls of llion, to reclaim a ravished beauty ? 
^Ver(‘ not the Trojans bclndd ranged under the standards of 
Priam to protect the rape of Paris? Tlmusands of warriors 
bit the dust iji the Trojan plains; llion was reduced to ashes 
for a woman who (‘onnived at her being carried oft. M hat 
policy, what morality put in action ! 

VVe in our tim<^s have seen aiiiild, insular cabinet, of whose 
scie nce in governing it presumes to boast, cause a northern 
monarch to be strangled, whom it reproached with bf ing tlic 
friend of Fran<*(‘. Vonder was a coinjinror, who caused a 
Pourbon to perish on the scaffold, in pretending to establish 
his dynasty. Thc^y have dared to name these assassinations 
true polic} . Poor mortals — poor human nature ! U holesoine 
poli(*y neith^ authorises or exeusts eriiues. in fulfilling their 
duties, sovereigns preserve their crown ; in attaining tlu' end 
of tlieii institution, governments strengthen themselves. 

Let us frankly acknow h dge, without passion or jiarty spirit, 
if the t hief of the imperial government had understood sound 
policy, if he had not been estranged from the people by bis 


“ ought, after so many storms, to find in it a comfortable shcltt r. The 
“more the mass of lh(‘ nation finds itself at ease in it, the more 
“also Will it revere the monarch, his dynasty, ami hi^ the 

“ k< y-stone of thc' roof of this grand edifice. Loiit< lit ;iml good-will arc 
“ the pillars of the state : they are supports moo firm than ail purely 
“speculative theories. Legitimacy ought in them to seek itspoUiicaf 
“ and srrnuine 
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boundless ambition, in violatin<v fmidaniontal laws; if lie had 
been occupied with the weldiroofthc French, instcnd of think- 
ing to acquire an eplieuieral glory liy his com(nests, (for In' 
could have rendered France happy,) never would Europe in 
arms have compassed the re-seating I he Bourbons on the throne 
of Henry IV. The hulk of the people, satislit'd with tln'ir 
government, would have multiplied ihe national forces ; and 
affection for the sovereign, united with the pcTsonal intiTCsts 
of the subjects, ^vould have annihilated tlie efforts of the 
coalition. 

If at the tera of the 20tli of March France had lu’cn wisely 
governed, the sovereion of tlie lsh‘ (»f Elba had vainly at- 
tempted to advance on tlie French soil as Emperor — in his 
former subjects, he would every where have behelfl c'n(‘inies. 

Assure yourselves of this political truth, that a peoph* has 
no interest in changing the gov<‘riifnent. when it enjoys, ujid(‘r 
the reigning one, all the advantages which the political asso- 
ciation, of wliich he forms a part, ong*hf to pn sent to each 
individual. ^ 

M hen one is desirous to prolong the ilnration of a state, 
says Aristotle, one innst intcrrst all parties in its preservation, 
and make them desin? it too. 

An unsound body politic, experiences the same afleetions 
as the human body: it tries all the positions in whieli it be- 
lieves itself capable of finding an alleviation of its pains; it 
makes use ofall tin* remedies that are presented to it in hopes 
of obtaining a cure ; it will change its physician — it w ill evaui 
deliver itself into the hands of a quack, if it is persuaded that 
this last will heal it, or will restore it to health. 

The encroachment, then, of sovereigns, on the rights o 
the people, is as absurd, as it is in opposition to all just prin- 
ciples. Considered as the fathers of a great family, moriarchs 
act against nature. A good father ought to employ his soli- 
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ciiiidc in iiiiitinc^ liis cl»il<lr<‘ii, in iittHchino' them lo Iiitu, ill 

with respect and with nffection for his person. 
If ihis sa«‘ro(l Ik)IhI, if lliis tie of nature is broken, with what 
<Iisonh‘rs will not its dissolution he followed ? 

This warfare actually exists in Europe. >Tliat is the result 
of tin's impolicy whi( h bears witness to the ig’iiorance of cabi- 
jn;ts? miscay of the people. 

Let any one instanci'a siiio'le peoph^ tolerably happy, I will 
renounce iny opinions, 1 will publicly abjure luy errors, I will 
make an abject aj)oloL»y. 

Now, the misery of the people of Ibirope being* the M'ork 
of governments, wall any person of common sense believe, 
that in fiohtinn against their su)»ject.s, the sovereigns will re- 
main masters of the field of battle? No; sooner or later, they 
will be worsted. Let them not be beguiled by early suc- 
cesses, the advantages of which will foil their <‘\pe(‘tations. 

The people do not, as some superficial writers hav<» pre- 
tended, tend towards repu])lieanism ; hut gov (‘ninients, by 
their false policy, are republieanising the p(*oph*. This was 
the iinpoIi<y, tliese were' the mistakes of the cabinet of ^Vr- 
sailles, which republicaniseil France, and not tln^ pt'ople. 

Weary of being ba<H\’ governed, the people tssayed to 
govern thmselves. 

It i# (.‘vident, that tlie di siro of upsetting thrones, of beating 
dow n seeptn^s, does not constitute the puldic spirit of nations : 
btil the people reclaim a healthful liberty, the enjoyment oi 
tlieir privileg<\s, the means of turning their industry to ac- 
count, of [providing for the livelihood of their family. Every 
citizen demands a protection which is denied him. (Govern- 
ments do not fulfil their duties; the end of their institution 
is defective. 

The citizens groan; they bewail their misfortunes; they 
exert themselves to become more prosperous. Governments 
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tremble at the aspect of danger. Instead ol employing (he 
powerful influence of a paternal beneficence, they Jibuse theii 
power in employing coercive force. They take effects for 
causes, causes for eft'ects. Morality is no more put in action* 

Let us talk less of religion, let us execute its divine pre- 
cepts; tlu people will then love monarchies ; they will cherish 
their monarchs, because they are happy under a monarchy- 
I repeat it, in conspiring against the people, sovereigns con- 
spire against themselves. To do nothing for the people, is to 
do nothing for the monarchs. 

The major part of the people of Europe is in a state of 
want and of misery ; its situation is not superior to that of some 
of the people of the two Indies. The principles of civilization 
are not developed by governments, wlio unceasingly oppose 
obstacles to their developement. The peoph' civilize them- 
selves by the influence of the progress of knowledge, and the 
impulse of evtmts, contrary to the desire of governnumfs, who, 
ill raising themselves above laws divine and human, scarce 
emerge frorti a state of nature. 

Always at war, without any precise motives, without con- 
sulting the interest of the people, bewildered by their false 
policy, governments drive afar off* abundance, the tVuit of civi- 
lization, to replace it hy a profusion of public calamities, which 
furnish new arms to the governed. 

In this unsocial struggle the career of pretences and of 
errors aggrandizes itself. A writer of the last century said 
with reason, That wot is a gaming-table, of w hich sovereigns 
are the bankers, and where the bubbled people stake their 
blood and their fortune. Arc these gains substantial? A 
single hazard may ruin the bankers. 

To perfect the social man, let us shew him the allurfcmcnt 
of his private interest, in establishing the relations of citizen 
to citizen, of nation to nation. Those relations are not found 
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^^X€(‘pt in commerce. TIjo systom of Europe is prejoJicial io 
commerce. 

Is one nation pressed down under the weio'lit of its misfor- 
tunes, the nation that sells to it experiences their repercussion. 
The one who rc'ceived in exchang-e from the other sees its 
relations interrupted. 

The system of England, that absurd system so much boasted 
of, that >ve would imitate, simple as we are, only tends to 
destroy tlu* commerce of nations. In attaining its aim, ignorant 
and andntious England would ruin its own commerce. A re- 
stricted, but a profitable commerce, is preferable to an ex- 
teiided one without proportional profits. 

Its government grants a premium, and sells at a loss in the 
markets of its neighbours; in pretending alone to exercise a 
monopoly, in extending its relations to the four rjuarters of 
tlie world, its national gains are less cons id era! de than those of 
a secondary nation woubl be in a time of prosperity. Its ex- 
penses are a great deal heavier. 

The citizens pay directly, and above all indirectly, without 
being aware of it, the half of their revenue. 

The national capital of England is smaller than ours, but it 
is less divided. It is from thence results the prejudice which 
M e partak(' in,r(;lativo to the M calth of this country, m here one 
beholds excessive opulenc<‘ by the side of excessive misery. 
]\Iendicity lurks afar from high roads and corporate toMiis. 
While an inconsiderahle part of the nation dazzles by its lux- 
ury in the midst of shame and superfluity, the result of the 
concentration of capitals, of the unequal divisions of fortunes, 
two millions of individuals are destitute of necessaries. Since 
tlie time of Henry VIII. the poor rates have f)oen permanent 
and increasing. Ought not a nation m IucIi carries on iirimense 
commerce, Mdiich has become the mart of tin; manufactures, 
and the mistress of the inhabitants ol both the Indies, to 



employ all her population. In fine, should the observer re- 
mark a tax for maintaining the poor of an industrious country 
in the budgets of a sound government? The eilects of this 
system are perceptible in Prance and in Europe. The situation 
of England is not at all worthy of envy. Is it preferable <o 
that of other natio)is, which she would ruin and enslave ? 

The established principles of freedom, of commerce, are in- 
compatible with the exercise of its universal action in tin 
hands of a single nation. The commerce of England will tli- 
miiiish in direct ratio , with the ruin of that of its neighbours, 
and vice versa. 

The alliances of sovereigns are not establislied upon tin' 
basis presented by sound policy. The potentates of Europe 
have signed at Vienna a holy alliance : is it really holy ? 

I cannot consider as holy an allianci* which, against the rights 
nature, has for its end oppression ; and the cons(M(uences of 
which plunge the people in misery, by paralising their meau'* 
of existence, by interrupting in a lime of peace, the relations 
betwixt nation and nation. 

I cannot regard that alliance as holy, which tends to per- 
petuate the hostility of' sovereigns against their peoph*. Tin* 
political observer might cry aloud, At last I discover this 
secret, lekich is full of horror. 

A holy alli(rice, an alliance truly holy, ought to present the 
application of morality, both natural and relig'ious. Its re sult 
is the expression of the holy and sacred will of the Author of 
Nature. Sovereigns called by uncertain events, and by destiny^ 
to govern the world, find the rules of their con<luct, the 
model of their actions, in the moral code of mankind. If khm's 

o 

are imagoes of God on earth, they ought to jfovern hy tracing 
the outlines of human laws, on the laws of the Ruler of Kings 
—the divine laws. 



Ct soul la Its h^TOSqui gov^rntiit la Vein ; 

Ils font en so juiiaut et la paix el la guerre, 

Du sein des voluptAs ils nous dunneiit ties fers. 

“ A quels inaitres, grandes dieux ! lu rez-vous Tunivers?'’ 

“ Such heroes, they who lord it o’er the earth ; 

“ Who in their revels peace or war proclaim, 

“ fn pleasures lap our galling chains are rove. 

“ (iods ! to what masters do you yield the globe r” 

To concliidts a Imij/ atiiance is st aled l»y tlie signet of Im- 
iiiiuiity; it frateriiizc's the people, it re-uniles them in one fa- 
inii} ! it |)erpetuat<‘S the existence of* happin(*ss in tlie bosom 
of nations, it avoids all disastrous wars, and hy a /e/.sc 
by a scdieitude einanaling from a patt rnal sovtneigiity, it pre- 
viously smooths all tin* diriirultit's w hieli might in their eon- 
sequences disturb the eoniinou security and felicity. 

Will this Z/o/// allia/t('e beol loiig’ duration? I cannot beli(*v(‘ it; 
it does nol comprehend the system of univtMsal pacification, 
and of European IVatt rnizalion. I do not pt rmit myself to lie 
easily dazzled by all the fine promises, the common places, the 
nauseous appellations wliich one linds in the writings, or whic!i 
one hears proceed from the mouths of the contidants of power. 

What has resulted from this t / Fr^m e 

guishes, and sinks; the nund)er of poor ii\ lairojc' incre-o,es 
in an alanning manner; on every side f>ne fnifls dise<Mitefifs, 
murmuriiigs, revolts : rhe source oi revolutions swells itseli* 
out, feeds itself, it w ill soon inundate the C(»ntiuen(. 

('an an alliance which causes these disasters, which pro- 
duces such rCvSidts, he actually /u>/v Are the negociators 
skilled in politics? Do they give proofs of their experience, 
when by furnishing* fuel to the popular passions, they eondiiei 
sovereigns to their ruin ? nieir incapacity c onspire s, at once, 
then, against sovereigns and people. Poor people ! poor so- 
vereigns ! I pity you ! 

These skilful negoeia tors arc* in politics as scholars of the 
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in lintin. In tiu* inisi‘i*\ , flit ^vn^tchodness ot the peo- 
|d( ,tlK insnrrt*( tioiiSA\ hii li the abuse of powt r j>rovokes, behold 
their soleeisms and their Inirbarisiiis. Lii the name of huiiianity. 
disinis;; them, to learn their political syntax, in onler that they 
mav translate, into livino* lan^uane, the dead lani* uaL>(‘ (»l reason, 
the axioms of moral o'overnment, the duties of the statesman, 
th(‘ petitions of the unfortunate, amrriir: ( 'tin sor riii: IhioPLK. 

In th(' sf'venteenth century, Kidielii u. (divare^, and Huck- 
innham. alone directed, even Avithcmt oppoinans, the atliiirs ol 
Europe. Fraiee. Spain, and Hno'hind, at this lera, the 

tiire<' princ'i'eil poA\e]v. know tin* resnit of tin* policy of 

tlu'se m«nist< rs, the court intrigues, the c apric ionsfu ss and tiu* 
io-noranc(‘ of tlie cabinets of Versailles, ol Madriil, and of Sf. 
James’s. Wf. know that the cardinal, \(‘ry far irom beini»' a 
strani»er to the fall of lliarles I. was chunh siimdy oin' of the 
most active ai^ents in it. The hauteur of Fharles had wounded 
the ])ride of the Frencli minister.* 

Ask tl»e people of Fno'laml, of Holland, ol France, of (ier- 
inany, of Spain, of Ita’y, K<*. if they an* consulted and hapjiy. 
Their situation, ami tlieir iiourreeliens, will furnish an answer* 
elooueist e-nd neo*ativc. 

Tin k>one-t man, in castin.'i liis i xes ovm hbnooe, sii*hs, on 
(ii.,c (,rerino- n concealed lire. Jo extini»'uisli the first tiames, 
av<»id the eonfla<;rafioii, what \nll tin* sover(*ii;ns do ' They 
win listen to the ailviec* (»f tlu'ir p arasitcjs ; they Mill foJhiM 
tb(‘ mistaken rout(* traced by tln‘ir ministe rs; ]>y those* men se) 
skilled ill polities, wlm, ne*vrrtlieless. M ill bre ak in jiie’ce-s, by 
tlieir nriskilfulnes.v. the* seepire of their mast' rs; will forese*e 
events M ben they are* unde r tbe*ir e‘ye*s, and m ill remain stu- 

* lle^ wrotej to Cf)uiit d’EstFaele* : the Kiriti;^ and tilt* (^uee*n t>f 
Enj^land will repent, befeue the lapse^if a twelvemonth, ha\iii«*ne*^- 
lecteel my offers. They will know, soon enoug’h, that they oug^ht not 
to have despised me. 
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af the si^ht of the ashes of palaces, like unable phy- 
sicians, who, in promisinnf a cure, hold hack, temporize, and 
next <lay an‘ astonished at iinding their patients in their last 
aoony, or stretched under a pal). How destroy the effects in 
not knowinjr tin* causes*? 

The impolite conduct of the allies towards France, is one 
of the ])rincipal < anses of the misery of Europe, and of the 
continual (‘miivrations which people the new world. M retched- 
!n‘ss forsakes its < eiuntry, ainl <»o<*s, iindeu* a new climate, to 
seek peac e, < raiKjuilhfy, and happiness, which Hy far from the 
nativ land of (lie inliahitnnts of kiiiiidoms. 

The idea of iij>pov(*rishini us. hy enormous contributions, 
of paralyzini>’ our industry, of wearino’ out our national in- 
dependence*, has been prese'nteel to sorereiniis, ]>y the cahinels 
of EurojK*, as asuhliiin* <*on(‘eption (o put us out of tin* j)()M (*r 
of passino* our fronti(*rs. Mistaken sover<*ji;*ns ap])Iaiid this 
false nn*a.sure, uliii h is hut a oenuiiu* political foolery. 

Under a victorious prince, a nation becomes warlike : un- 
der a paeilic prince, it loves ])eace. tin* object of all de- 
sires, tin* result of tin* pro<»T<*ss of that knowledti’e >vhich en- 
lii>’ht<*ns (In* people as to their true interests, ( nder a p'n iH<’ 
on)vernHn‘nt, the citizens an* in»t disposi*d ti> take arms, but to 
iiaiii n*al Ix'iietits and treasures, the narional indejiendeiu a*, 
the public trainjuillity, ami the enjoynnMit of their rights. 
Uahin(‘ts have per<*eived, that they could not enslave a nation 
eovc'red with laurels, reaped by its warriors in the fields of 
Cierinany, and gathered by victory on the shores of the prin- 
cipal rivers of Europe. 

An insidious policy led them to present themselves as allies, 
and the allies proclaimed fhemselv(‘s our friends; hut if cat the 
conclusion of their proclamation, they had promulgated the 
conditions of the Treaty of Paris, should we have opened our 
gates and delivered up our strong holds ? The faith of oaths 
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tlieii has been violated ; morality has not been acted upon, 
Wliaf policy ! What policy ! France, by the progress of its ci- 
vilization, by the activity of its industry, the temperature of its 
happy climate, its topographical position, the fertility of its soil, 
and tlie impoitance of its population, is of great weight, not 
only in the political scale, but also in the commercial scale. 

Tlie ecpiilibriuin is destroyed. France, for these two years, 
has been deprived of its independence: a hundred and fifty 
thousand friendly bayonets insult its national honour; its 
commerce, its industry are annihilated. 

Since the holy alliance, what is become of this famed Europe, 
the most civilized, the most enlightened of the four ejuarters of 
the world, which contains the sanctuary of sciences and of arts '? 
W hat is the lot cd' its hundred and fifty millions of inhabitants ? 
W'hat will })ecome of the commerce of Asia, of America, ol‘ 
Africa, if misery continues to exercise its havock upon the* 
European soil ? 

No more markets, no more relations between nation and na- 
tion, No more materials for the markets, no more comniorce. 
No more commerce, we return towards barbarism. Commerce 
softens the manners, it is the tie between nations, it alone 
establishes between them an atfinity of interests, it is the point 
of contact of iniprovenumts. 

Let n(»f any one now boast to me of the policy of European 
cabinets. Is it superior to the policy of an arrogant sultan, of 
a superstitious sophy, (»f a barbarous and suspicious khan, or 
of a stu|)id ra jah ? 

To convince yourselves, gentlemen, of the justice of my re- 
flections, and to recognise their truth, cast a glance over France 
ill 1814: compare its situation and that of Europe at this pe- 
riod, with the actual state of affairs. We en joyed our political 
independence ; the people were solely charged with the 
necessary taxes to cover die disbursements of the general ad- 
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ministration of the state ; we were governed hy our king, and 
disengaged from all foreign influence* 

We siirreiul(‘red our hearts to hope. At this day, the ther- 
mometer of our hearts is at despair, a degree of heat bordering 
on ebullition ; there is yet one degree more, the bursting out 
of the passions, a term synoniinous to revolution. 

Tlie waters of the Seine, of the Loire, and of the Rhone, are 
already swollen by the toiTents of tears which our families 
shed. — AVe<‘p, weep, iny country ! to thy days of joy are suc- 
ceeding <loys of mourning and of grief. 

Since the Treaty of Paris, (November, 1815.) the body poli- 
tic of France has continued paralysed. Europe experiences 
the re-action of its miseries, she participates in its w oes. 

In 1814 the treaty 'was negociated umler the influence of 
a Northern cahinet: in 1815 the negociations w'ere entered 
upon and terminated under the influence of a Western cabinet; 
hence the diflerence in our situation. 

The one, emerging from barbarism, enlightens and civilizes 
itself in the school of the sorrowful experience of other 
people, and nobly inarches forward ; the other, even in the 
f)osom of civilization, takes the road towards barbarism. 

The hotter to conceal its artifices, it dazzles the pi'ople and 
loads them >vith chains of gold: it inak(\s dupes; sovereigns 
are blind (‘iioueh to sutfer theniselv(‘s to be duped — it profits 
of their blindness, and founds upon a fictitious power, usurped 
by corruption, its system of universal domination. 

Is this domination suggested by the humanity which it so 
often invokes? Are its pretensions authorised by any articles 
of the moral (^odc of mankind? 

Always (‘ager to seize upon and to occupy, it evacuates but 
with difficulty and reluctance; it launclu>s its political anatlie- 
mas, its incendiary squibs, against the continental oppressor : 
no less an oppressor, it disseminates on the continent an in- 
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feotioiiK g’old. Realising the fable of Decalion and Pyi rhn, 
each guinea which it casts abroad, causes a soldier to spring 

p. It extends its trident over the two hemispheres; it op- 
presses tlie land and the sea ; it spreads through all the w orld 
plague, war, ainl famifte. What moral science re<lnced to 
practice, it dots to othcr^' what all Europe would rejoice should 
bt done to it. 

This insular cabinet, the w itness of our prosperity, furious at 
having been foiled of its pr(‘y, treacherou'^ly framed the w'o<»f 
of vengeance under the shade of the oliu' of peace. It had 
just recognised the son of St. Louis; at Elba it aln‘ady distilled 
its poison. On the shore of Cannes it stripped the lily of its 
leaf ; on the shore of Cannes it cast loo^e a conspirator wdio 
worked up a military commotion. By its underhand [uactices^ 
this same Bourbon, whom it ha<l but new ly r(*coguised, lost 
his sceptre and his crown. 

Boast, boast, if you still dare d(> it, the policy of the insular 
cabinet, you who call yourselves the friends of the family of 
Heiirv IV., you wdio deelare yourselves the faithful observers 
of the catholic beli('f, the apostles of morality and of sound 
doctrines. 

The insular cahiuet wall perhaps t(‘ll you that the treaty of 
1814 was not the holy alllanrc, and that it could violate with- 
out scruple ^according to its usual custom) the faith of treaties. 
Bui doubtless it w ill not tell you that its policy has in (dfeet, on 
every occasion, known how to retain a forced construction, an 
ambiguous interpretation to its actions, like the oracles of 
Creece and Rome. A Roiuaii oracle once said, “ Divo Roma- 
nos vincere Jllhanos ; ’’ w hieh also signifies, divo Alhanos sincere 
Romanos. For myself, I exclaim; parjure cablnety cabinet 
parjurv. 

The false policy of sovereigns, thus directed by a perfidious 
ally, has plunged Europe in a state of langour, want, and even 
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rebellion. PotentatoK, at leii«^<li open yonr eyes ; reason can 
alone dissolve the ehann that binds yon; liohted by the torch 
oftriilh, yon will perceive with attri^ht the inona(*iiii> aspc'ct of 
vonr pe<»p!e ; yon v^ill see yonr thrones tottca'in^* under yonr 
teet : yon n ill he convinced that soni{‘ ^^(‘ins have be(‘n already 
detached IVoiii yonr crowns, <liirine’ the continnanc(* ol your 
trance, by <h(‘ a^\k^^ard hands of tho^e even to whom yon in“ 
trnstotl the care of preservin*;’ yonr <liadeiiis untouched ; yon 
will se(‘ that thes(‘ bnne levs are always sufficiently clever to take 
themselv(*s oir, and I o carry with them some precious j<i\\ els. 

KrpuKsLN I ATi\ i:s,the miseries of Fnmc(‘ are too well known 
to yon. I will not undertake (he painful, and for a e(»od French- 
man, the too ai>(nnzini»‘ task, of liere relracino* to yon the im- 
i>Tacions picture of tluMii. 

Tlie repn‘sent;itiv<‘s, in w(i!l order(‘d tinn s, are calh d to- 
ii’otln r by lh(‘ inonarcli, to deliIxTale ii[)on tln‘ taxe s, and upon 
the ameliorations, which the good of the state and tln^ public 
prosperity re(|uir<‘, under a dminxiatic monarchy. In {u iiods 
of disaster, lin y have* still more sacred duties to dischari>'e — in 
applying a balm to the evils of tin' country, in pointing out 
the reiuedi(‘s which their snp(*rior information, their c onscience, 
and th(*ir fellow feeding' sngg<*sl to them. 

^e>er did representative's assemble under circumstance's 
mewe (‘alamitous. Von have* to repair the* social edifice, A\hich 
is giving way ; to prop up tlic monarchy, whie*h is teetering. 

The present is iMibre* yemr e*ycs ; eall te) mind the* past: re- 
flect se*riemsly eui the* future*. Never, no, iie've v did llie iinpe rious 
necessity so full^ rnanife'sl itsc*lf, of iuliilling yonr duties, htf 
the hiiitudv o/’ ifour riolus. Ye)u will not Im* servile* 
miitators, hlimi slave's of a iinmarch, or cringing teeols of his 
iniiiistea’s, 

Slaiu's i)l a motnirch — tin* representatives stifle'd (he* voice* e)f 
nature; the? e*ry e>f their c‘onsrieiic*e*. (biilty of high treason to 
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the nation, they sohl the state to its elnei ; they were not rei>i- 
rides, but patricides. 

Tlir tools of w misters- ’the representatives forgol the value of 
their rights; they mistook the importance of their duties. Their 
voice was the parody of their sentiments: one culpable con- 
descension made them forget what they were, what they ought 
to be. 

For a long time, in the sanctuary of the laws, France has onlij 
perceived manikins; France wishes at last to sec there mrn. 

The representatives were deaf, dumb, and blind from liieir 
birth. Deaf— they shut their ears to the cry oi’ the people, 
wdiich reproached them with the turpitude of their conduct, 
fhe venality of their character, and the violation of their oaths. 
Dumb — they ndVaiiicd from speaking; forgetting the preroga- 
tiv^es of the independ(*nce of the national ri presentalion, they 
kept silence; their duties cominunded them to speak, to point 
out abuses, to avoid the iTrors which compromised the honour 
and the si'curity of the country. Blind — they were strangers 
to their due powder, in putting in the mouth ol the people w'ords 
which were not its ow n. They sailed without a compass, and 
wandereil out of tin* track with error, who served them as their 
guide. Their mission terminated, they resumed their stations 
as oiti/ens, rejoined their hearths, and found on tlieir aiTival 
the sp(‘Ctacle ot tin* groans of their brethren, wh(»se sorrowtul 
regards interrogated their conseienee, whose weeping <'y(‘s 
seemed to ask them. What have you done for us/ What 
hare you done for the eountry, delegates of the people / Be- 
hold the desolation of that France, of which you were the 
chosen : behold Iht feet, her hands, her body, her heart : 
behold her wounds continually hle<‘ding; and start hack with 
fear, unnatural sons, who prolong the agony of a tender 
mother. View those fathers, those mothers, those young in- 
fants, who fly their native soil ; behold the* grass which covers 
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tlic sK»litary streots M' tlie cities, which you tread under foot; 
c asi youv (‘yes on ( vfny side, on every side you will behold 
c(Mint('iian<'(‘s furrowed by misery ; the walls of your palaces ; 
hifl from }fm (lie si^’ ht of misfortune ; and at the time you 
t iijox d y<uir pb iitiful meals, thousands of Frenchmen, who 
an \()ur bn (Ineo, your e((uals, perished with hunger, turning’ 
a dvifij, eye-lid on you. JVhat have ijou done for them Have 
\ou jui( mural tlu‘ory in j)racfire? 

1 am jdeased to think that (his year 1 shall not speak to the 
datf. (! It 1 shall Jiot unv(*il tin* truth to the hlind^ that 1 shall 
no( gi\(‘ t»-ood and wholesome counsel to \\\edumlu 

^V|ja( innumeiable errors, prejudices, sophisms, and para- 
doxes, have you not heard pr(jfcssed and pronounced at this 
trihun(‘, amidst some wist? and luminous discussions ! It is my 
duty to coiidiat a prejudice disseminated amongst you, which 
does not oidy attack truth and public order, but which is con- 
trary to the political institutions of a monarvhi-democratie^ that 
is to say, a representativv governmenU 

Can a sovereign actually, and by prescriptive right, give a 
constitution to a nation? No — the power of conceding^ is de- 
rived from the power of ecranting or refusing. One cannot 
grant or refuse, but that of which one has the possession or the 
dispositio)/. To giv(‘ or to grant a constitution, is to make a 
concession, ('oiistitutious hav e for their base (he rights of the 
peoples those iniperisliabh' ri<>hts, which, once lost, are refound 
in natural morality, and in religious morality. 

From tlu' right of property, from that sacred right which 
compr(‘h<;nds persons and things, the fundamental base of 
social order, flow all the other riglits stipulated in the con- 
tract, which are, in some sort, the extension or the interpreta- 
tion of the right of property. 

To acknowledge that a monarch can deprive his subjects 
of the enjoyment of these rights, would he to consecrate the 
absurd and false principle in politics, that sovereigns possess 
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rig.hts over persons and tbiii^s, and that they are at liberty, 
according to their good pleasure^ to exercise tliese ri«clits, or 
to concede the cnjoinnenf of them to their subjects. Now this 
right of |>roperty, which comprehends persons and thinos, 
would hocoine, in tlic hands oi the sovereign, a right over 
life and Qooth', Such an assertion would he horrid, and in 
opposition to natural morality ainl religious morality. 

Mo]iurchs, th(‘ snpn^me guardians of stat(‘s, tutores status 
puhlici, ar(‘, thcji, unable to conc(‘d(‘ that Mhich does not 
belong to tliein. I iider absolute rinmarchies, sov aTcigiis iisiir|> 
those rights nliich the people* ah)iN‘ rece ive from that uni- 
versal jushce, whi(h has neitiuT dat<‘, nor perioel, nor term; 
which emanates fnnii (h>d, and Mhich we alont' understand 
by tile blessing of r(‘aso!i!. \\ lien alisolutf* monarchies hwe, 
by means of thi* progrt ss <»f ci> ili/ation, fin* unlawful pow(‘r 
which cloaked the rights of the peopl(% an alliance* forms 
itself between sovenagn monarchy and pojmlar democracy, 
which om* might naiiu* a hohj allinufr, Tln^re is no conccssbai 
on thi part o f the sovereign : but tin* <b*inocracv, m hicli n*- 
preseiits the people* by tin* aid of the strength which it Innaows 
from events, rc-assunn‘s tin* ficrcdilary, unali(*nahb' prop(*rty 
of its ancestors, iisurpi d hy monarchy, or hy tin* ancestors of 
the inonareli. 

Tlie rights of tin* people form so many fundamental Ians, 
expressed hy the articles nliich compose fin* roust it ntire part 
of the social contract. \s lln*se rights form a national de- 
pendency, the (!stablishnn*nt of tin* fuinlamental laws apper- 
tains, then, facto ct jure, to the nation which constitntc*s (he 
government, seeing that tin* existenc e of (he go\c‘rmin*nt is 
established upon the existence! of tlie nation. The nation com- 
mences by forming itself, and then tin* government recciv(*s 
birth. There is no government without a nation ; there is no 
nation without a people. 
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The iligestii*g’ oC the consUUithe part of a contract, of a 
< oiistitution, of a charter, being tlie imprescriptible privilege 
of the nation, as constituent, the digesting of the administrative 
part, is the privilege of the sovereign, as the supreme ^uardiarf 
of the stale, 

111 a simple immarcliy^ the power of which is tempered by 
fundamental laws, thesov(?reigii governs according to his good 
pleasure, in resting his acts on fundamental laws. The ex- 
perience of all ages demonstrates the necessity of moderating 
the good pleasure i>f soveiangns, in the exercise of legitimate 
power; the craziness, the nonage, the extravagancies of the 
depositaries of monarchical power, which the monarch cannot 
alone exorcise, have imperiously demanded the rein presented 
by the national representation, which reserves to itself an 
active part in tlie civil and political l<‘gislation ; thence its 
right ill the co-operation of the administrative part of the, 
contract, which indicates the form of government, the nature 
and the elements of the administration of the state. 

When an absolute monarchy becomes a democratic monarchy 
in virtue of a contract, the monarch cannot frame the laws 
which (‘stablish and govern the extent and the restriction of 
his potrers, and which give him a new existence, as a con- 
stitutional monarch, the chief citizen of the state, the chief 
subject of the laws. 

Let us not eonfound the rights and the duties of a nation 
born republican, (as the United States of America) with those 
of a nation whitdi recovers its rights, usurped by an absolute 
monarchy. A nation which, governed by a democracy, elects 
a monarch, dictates the laws to him, and traces out to him 
one sole constitution. This monarch, born again, bas not any 
specific right; the nation expresses its full and entire will. 

Remember, that in discussing questions of high political 
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moment, it is essential to follow them in all their jactations, 
and to proceed, by regular degrees, to reason from consequences, 
otherwise one would stray away, without ceasing, in following 
the impulse of erroneous opinions, and individual interests, 
into the labyrinth of imagination. 

The lawful rights of the monarch, an inheritance made valid 
by ancient conventions, written or understood, and by the 
lapse of time, being placed in presence ot the natural rights 
of the people, the sovereign finds the value of his rights: the 
nation recognises their ow^n : the <‘oiitract is the result of a 
negociation^ and not the exprtssion nf the sovereign will ac- 
cording to the good ])leasure of the monarch, s(*(‘ing that he 
cannot grant that whieh does not htdong to hint * hut he claims, 
without reserve, that which does helttng to him. 

When the cliaiuher of 1^>I5 digested, in July, a constitution, 
in order to present it to the legitimate heir of the throne of 
Henry IV., the representatives departed from the principles of 
policy, in suppressing titles. The luTcditaryship of title's is 
an appendage of our ancient iiioiiarchy. To recognise the 
rights of the monarch, is to restore him the monarchical de- 
pendency. The nation, recovering- with its rights the cqualitij 
of rights, conseijiiently niped out the privileges and tlu' [»re- 
rogatives which formed the inefjuality (nf rights, 

1 am not a republican, geiitleiiien, hut the zealous partizan 
of a democratic monnrehtf. This form of government is the 
most adapted to a gTeat nation. Well constituted, it offers, in 
avoiding the iiiconvenieiicy and thi' disorders which absolute 
monarchy, oligarchy, and polygarchy, drag in their train, the 
advantages of a republic. Our government does not avoid 
these inconveniences, because it is badly constituted — I say it 
openly. It is not, in France, identified with the repiH?sentative 
system ; it reasons, it discourses too superficially upon the 
elements which compose it. Like the monster that Horace’ 
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pictured in liis Art of Poetry, our governtncnt is a shapeless 
assenddage of heterogeneous parts : always vacillating, it M 
impossible that it can ever be perpendicular, since the founda- 
tion is w'anting. If any political breeze oversets it, will it be 
my fault ? I have defended it from them often enough : what 
can I do more ? 

“ Vint fois il a snffi pour changer tout I’etat 
De la voix d’uii poutife ou du cri d’un soldat. 

“ Ces soudaiiis cliangeinens sont des coups de tonnerre 
“ Qui, dans dcs jours sereins, eclatent sur la terre* 

Plus ils sont imprcvus, inoins on pent echapper 
“ A CCS traits de\orans dont on so sent frapper/^ 

Voltaire, Irene, 

“ The churchman's voire, or crested soldier’s cry, 

“ Many (iines and oft have ovi rthrown the state, 

‘‘ Such sudden changes fall like thunder claps, 

Which from a heav’niy sky, burst on the earth. 

When least expected, hardest then to 'scape, 

“ These ravenous bolts that senseless stiike us down." 

I w ill examine another (luestion : can tlwro exist a goveru- 
ment de facto and a government dc jure 1 The government de 
facto is also a government de Jure : it rules by the laws of 
power, if it has a coinjiicror, a despot for its head, or hy means 
of the voluntary submission of the siiltjects w ho have recog- 
nised him, and who obey him. A monarch w ho has lost his 
crown, governs neither dc facto nor de Jure. The head of 
a state receives the impulse, and communicates it to tli<» social 
body. He is the mover of the political nu clianism, the ad- 
ministrator of the public weal. The monarch without a crow n 
neither receives nor communicates any imptdse : he puts no 
action in motion ; he does not direct the public weal ; he dut« 
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not, therefore, govern at all. A government should exhibit nulti/ 
of action; if two governments existed, there is no more fmihj. 

Now these words, the right to govern^ and gotn^rning hy rights 
do not present the same idea. There exists a great ditferenee 
between having rights, and exercising them. The son (‘reign 
wlio governs de facto and dc jur(\ is an active heing : a can- 
didate for a throne is a passive being, 

A monarch, therefore, set aside from the llnom*, iM'Ohci 
reigns de facto uor de jure : he enjoys but the ho|H' oi 
ing, and the power of making the best of his richts l-e/on 
the tribunal of nations, which in politics, maintains tlic / '• f 
arbitriwn. 

1 proceed, gentlemen, to notice to you man\ other prr in- 
dices. Is there one of them which is nu>re oliensivt‘ \o \hv 
national independence than that Mhich we have Ix en tain to 
seek beyond the channel, in anticpiated England, vv hich still 
preserves the evil practices which the inexperienc(‘ of* its 
youth, and the heat of the passions, have caused it to conti n t ? 
The majoritif of the two houses of parliament onght to wVA wdh 
the ministers. 

Sound policy, in other words, the genuiru' sci<*nce of i^on < rn- 
inent, does not acknowledge the existence of two parties in a 
deliberative assembly: slie adopts tin; majority, or the mi- 
nority, of tl)e votes, or of the serutiny. From tln‘ nncliange- 
ableness of opinions springs party s|>irit : party sjiirit results 
from the influenee of the passions: when the passions domi- 
neer, honour trembles, truth wavcTs, (‘ouscicmce is mute, and 
virtue faints away. If the passions usurp tin* nuns of judg- 
meiit, can the dediherations of the assembly upon the great in- 
terests of the throne and of the country arrivT at maturity ? The 
laws are defective, they are abrogated, they are modified, each 
year. Is the multiplicity of laws the characteristic of a good 
government f 
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To protend tha< the majority should nde with the ministry^ 
is very ingeniously to assert, that it ought to execute the 
orders of ministers, and adopt their plans without examina- 
tion. It* ministers geive commands, the representatives cease 
to he imh'pendent. hat l)ecom(‘s of the rights of the nation, 
sanctionc‘d by our constitution? To consecrate a principle so 
false, is to annihilahi the national reinesentation, to deprive 
thes{>vereign of fricunls, of advis(‘rs, to violate the fundamental 
laws (»f the state ; it is to su!>stitute in France for the yoke of 
a military despotism, the yoke of a ministcTial despotism; it is 
to go on from abuse f(» abuse, from prejudic'e t(> prejudice, in- 
stead of effecting a salutary reform of a])uses and prejudices; 
it is to mak(' a n‘trogade marclo 

If moiiarchs and ministe rs <'njoycd the enviable [wivilege of 
nc itluT committing errors <»r c‘xtravaganci"s. a national repre- 
sentation >\ould l)ecome useless: tlu‘ fundamental laws, the 
kmm bulge and the wisdom of princes would suffice; but the 
annals (»f nali(ms transmit, from ag'<* to ag'c, the sorrowful expe- 
rienc(‘ of the contniry. lIeason,e(pnty, and history, have demon- 
strated, ('ven as I have alrea<ly said, tlie necessity of present- 
ing a bridle to tin* disord<;rs <>f courts. This bridle is not to 
be found but in a national representation. 

Suppose, gentleme!!, that tin* ministers might sell to ene- 
mies tin; state and its head, ^^ouid th(>v promulgate their de- 
sigti ? Nt>; to arrive at their end, they would cloak it under 
the v(‘il of tin' public good, thc'uee reckoning on men en- 
tirely M. tlieir (b votioio If, in tins liyjmthesis, the represen- 
tatives ])lindiy follovva'd the route traced by minisn rs, would 
the) not b('<'onn‘ imlincl conspirators against the throne and 
th e state ? They would partake, unconsciously, in the crime of 
ministers. Witnesse s ol’ the catastrophe, tinw would deplore, 
though toolatt;, their culpable condescension: the evil would 
be without remedy. 
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Kepresentatives, I do not at all partake of your prejudices: 
you will see me sitting indifferently, sonietiinf .s on tlu' right 
side, sometimes on the left. I will speak for or against the 
adoption of the project of a law, according to the impulse 
which my voice receives from my conscienee. I shall approx (\ 
I shall improve, or I shall stop at a middle course. Au<uiding 
the issue of the ballot, or the casting up of votes, I will tell 
you if I am in the majorifi/ or the minarit}/. 

You are mechanically told, that an opposition is m cessary, 
that it retains ministers in the circle traced by lln ir duties. ; 
you are told also, that the clashing of opinions throxxs liglit on 
the discussions, and even on the government itself: pitiful as- 
sertions ! 

For myself, I assert that it is not one portion of the assembly 
alone that ought to check abuses, but the eutnr assonhhj * 
that light cannot spring from the midst of discussions nourished 
and sustained by party spirit. 

A minister, with a devoted party of adherents composing 
the majority, will brave the clamours of opposition, certain 
before-hand of attaining his (uid. Of what use was the op- 
position, last year, which was never heard ? Will tln^y say 
that it recommended economy? Will they say, that its advice 
has been followed ? Will tln*y from tlu nce draw this intererice, 
that the opposition is iiec(‘ssarv? I will answer, that these re- 
commendations should be addressed indifferently by all the 
members of the assembly, whatever may be the side to which 
each of them is attached ; that a representative fulfils his duty 
in presenting his views of amelioration ; that in the side op- 
posed to the opposition, there are found as well intelligent and 
enlightened men, who should offer useful advice. 

Our government, being an imitation of the English govern- 
ment, established in the seventeenth century, (we live in the 
niiieteeatii) it ha.*^ been said, let us have an opposition, be- 
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Cfime It exists in tlie House of Commons ; for the snrne reason 
the here<1itaryslji|) of the peerage has lieoii imitated, hecaiise 
this hereditary ship lias been maintained in the House of Lords 
since the seventeenth century. Will you, gentlemen, compare 
the motives which have given rise to these institutions in the 
two nations ; you will convince yourseIv(\s, that they are es- 
sentially different in their nature; that we are hut unskilful 
parodists. 

Hie English o|)position received its birth in the faction of 
the ))nritans, under the r(*ign of James 1.; it appeared in par- 
liament under the name of ihelL/i/g,9 : it proclaimed, in a high 
tone, independence, conducted (,'harles L to the scaffold, and 
has since combated with heal and determined ohstinacy, the 
royal poM er and prerogatives which llu^ Tory party defended. 

The opposition in England is, thendori', in some sort, tin* 
declari'd eiiiMiiy of royalty and of government; in France, it 
is the most ffrm support of it. What extravagance ! 

Our majority protests its affection <‘or royalty, and its attach- 
ment to the country ; the minority makes the same protesta- 
tions. arc ftaanimons^ gentlemen, and by a singularity 

worthy of remark, you differ. 

You take then a had copy of a bad picture; you change the 
sliades, llie colours, the expression of the personages ; but 
you faithfully depiclun* in it the obstinate combat of the 
passions : the people pay with their tears the costs ol* this 
insigniHcant warfare. 

The members of the English opposition are not the real 
friends of the nation, but impudent caballers; machines, in 
short, which the minister can move by the attraction ot‘ gui- 
neas and of places, which is his most powerful resort. What 
policy ! What a fine example to follow, in a c ountry so en- 
lightened as our own ! 

It is to he remarkc'd, that the opposition and the ministerial 

i: 



party in France are coniposccl ofllie same individuals; wIumi, 
on tlK‘ contrary, (liey ouo'lil ht ic ht each other. II the 

pcmfifwc/// opposition is super ior in nuinher, flie projects ol the 
laws will ]>e rejected by part) s})irit. It’ the ministerial party 
has the permanent inajoiit), all the projects will lie approved, 
often hy contradiction or hy anticipation. T'an a iyov(‘rnnn‘nt 
march witli a linn step, w it !i a national reprt‘sen1ation so badly 
oroani/(‘<l. 

Two exavnples of these weii»hiy inconvenienc(‘s are olliMed 
by the two last s(*ssions of ISl-") and tli(‘y would prove 

in favour ol‘ iiiy assertions, if <‘oiimnni s(‘ns(‘ and the study ol’ 
policy did not unveil all the absurdity of this prejudice, [n 
the majority of our chamber is the m.ajority, and even th(‘ to- 
tality of members, vv ho receive distinctions or pensions from 
g’overnnn nt. The minority is less dependent. This vicious 
institution of the national represen lath in furnishes n'sidts, to 
nhich I -seriously call your attention. If policy was belter 
understood, thes(* <‘lections would not <lraw after them any 
unlucky conse(|Ueiice. The majority th(*n side with tlu‘ mi- 
nistry, either to |>reserve lludr places, or to obtain new ones 
from the ministerial patronage ; the sole source fn»jii whenc<‘ 
emjiloyments are o ivt n away. It will be fsisy for me to shew, 
that umhr these cin uinstances, placemen blimhMl by pic Ju- 
dies* mistake their duties. 

As npresentatives they are independent of the law; they 
are a^ain as civil, judicial, and military functionaries. invi‘st(‘d 
with two characters. As representatives tiny have acommis- 
sion from the people, and their oaths to respect, th(*y ought t<» 
occupy themselves with the creiieral and individual interests 
of tin* nation, As fmictionaries thvy an' the deH ruhn s of the 
throne. I|ul the security of llw throne depends on tlie secu- 
rity of the state ; the obligations which tiu'ir douhh^ character 
imposes on them coincide and confound each other. 
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A government existing but by social interest, its existence 
depends on a fundamental principle, — the existence of the 
nation. To be active, then, in promoting the national interest, 
is to l>e a(*tive in promoting the interest of the government, 
in streiigdiening its foundations, in consolidating its existence. 
If the social body sutfers, languishes, is exhausted, th(» govern- 
ment, the moral being, the soul of that body, receives the re- 
action of it. Natural pains atlect the moral system, an es- 
taldished truth, whicli it is inipossil)le to contest. France 
languishes, sufters, is exhausted, what is the state of its go- 
vernment ? No (lissiiiudation, gentlemen, be eandid ; it totters. 

If we listened to all our trifling, political babf)lers, we 
shmdd re peat wdtli lliem, that the dawn of happiness shines 
on France; that the government is closely united. Similar ab- 
surdities, professed by treachery, folly, or baseness, tend only 
to aggravate our ils, when we arc urgently called on to make 
an honourable endeavour to heal them. 

Kepresentative functionaries, in opposing projects of a law, 
w ben natural equity counsels them to it, at once serve tlmir 
country and linnr sovereign. If ail the propositions of a law 
w^ere not sust eptible of examination, of rejection, or of modifica- 
tion, they would only be presented to comply with/om^, and 
to follow the ri>uli!iv oi the constitution, the representation 
would be null. 

JUit, 1 repeat it, iiionarcbs ami tlieir ministers are not 
infallible. Have they all the requisite qualities to be so? 
No, the throne, and the approach to the throne, are too far 
separated from the shed of the maiuifac furor, the counter of 
the merchant, the shop of the tradesman, the humble retrofit 
of file annuitant, tlu‘ ti(‘lds*of the labourer, the dwelling of 
the artisan, and the pallet of misery. The w ants of the peo[)?e 
(•annot be well understood but by the representatives, who, on 
their return to their departiiioiits, receive esteem or <lfsdain 



ami iiitoriiialion, or r(‘iU'ivo new lessons of whicli they 
oui*’lit to avail tlKnusclvcs thiriui* the new sossioit. 

Sovnvii>-ns beinn' ilt'crivod by llioir ministers, and the 
ministers fiy their subordinates, the representatives set them 
rii>*ljt, atid serve them as ouldes to attain to tlie eonimon end 
the public welfare, the national piospcrify, which I cannot too 
often repeat it, ar(‘ the objects of the institution of every 
government. It is, in fact, in this, that the inappreciable ad- 
vantage ol‘ the national representation consists. Do the 
deputies v\and(T from their duties inirnediately this advantage 
disappears : — the end is not attained ; the people groan ; the 
vessel of stale heats about in the midst of rocks ; a tempest 
overtakes and overwhelms it ; terrible efteots of the indif- 
ference manifested in the study of policy : melancholy results 
of the absence of the amor patrkv : the influence of private 
interests, and (be counsels of self-sufliciency. 

If our ministers were better informed in this sublime 
science, worthy the reflections of the honest man, siin e it 
comprises the art of rendering the people happy, insteail ot* 
seeking to lead the representatives by the nose in pointing 
out to them a reeompoiise for their silence in r/eratiftns, a 
puiiisbiiient for their zeal in reprobation, or deprici/nj^ them 
of their plares, lli(>y would rather put themselves under their 
guardianship, by demanding from them their conn^ils and 
tlieiiw/r/r/Vc. It was thus, that Sully, the minister of ffenry 
IV. de[)ort<*d himself. Sully I invoke tliy maius! Sully I 
cannot perceive thy shade. — 

This statesman was the sincere friend of his king, of that 
beloved Henry whose memory I revere, whom I offer as a 
model to all kings; who, in placimr himself under the j^uar- 
dianship of the ablest men o f the nation^ by demandhtt^ from 
them their counsel and their adr>ic(\ awwed with reason, that 
this desire had but little influence with kings, with grey hairs, 
with conquerors like himself. 
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This <lesire in €ftVct did not nf all auimoto tlio towering 
sold of the emperor, the* vieioriou.s Napoh im, th<‘ j^nardimi of 
his tilifd subj<‘(*ls, the ^rand triistiT of tlieir interdicted r(‘]jre- 
seiitatives, memhers of an order of iiiadiiiem of which die 
«Tand trustee was giand master. Avow g^entleim n, that if in 
princlpio rerurn had sent to Chareiitoii die orand master 
and his knights, we might have spared France many tears and 
sufferings. 

Under a well constituted government, die national l epn'- 
sentation oiiglit not to set itself in array against tlie ministi r ; 
hut a minister {lets imprudently and impolitically in asserting 
a pretenei* to enslave freemen invested with a sacred c harac- 
t(T, whose noblest priviledge is the right to speak with bold- 
ness and loyalty, and con.st'f|uently Milliout 4lissiinulation and 
M'ithont cringing. 

Kepresentatives of the left sid<* t njoy then your rights, 
Rcpresi'iitatives of the right side you enjoy your |)rivileges 
if you lYspcet them ; hut forget not your duties, in forming 
in the bosom of the council of your family a pvrinanvnt 
opposition. 

Gentlemen, let us not imitate our ncighlioiirs ; A\e havi* 
sutiiciciit information in France to govern ourselves; all we 
rc(|uiro is to use it. Would you have ev il-spirits ilisconteiited 
with )our conduct and your deliberations, say on perc(‘iving 
your palace, the little word the term w hich Pirou made use of 
in passing Iw^foiT the gates of the Academy. 

Lot us borrow from the Fliiglish tliiMv national spirit, and 
nothing more. Must we pay them a heavy interest for this 
loan; we shall be amply indemnified !>y the immense advan- 
tages which we shall derive from it. 

Representativiis, re-unite yoursidves, h't this tribunal he^ 
the altar of concord ; cease to hum incense there, the vaipours 
of which arc contagious, Vou will listen to m(\ yon will 

F 3 
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liear lue it’ 1 speak to you in the name of honor, of reason, of 
humanity* You were only led away by false principles, by the 
little passions inherent in human bosoms ; but nature has per- 
mitted the cry of conscience to stifle the voice of the passions. 
You are not corrupt : you have a conscience, a heart, and a 
soul; with such men as you I will make such men as myself: 
I know no passion but that of the public good ; imitate me : 
when 1 speak to you, your duty appeals to you : I w ill march 
the first on the path w hich it traces out for you. Represen- 
tatives follow me. 

Representative, you w ill say, w hat right have you to hold 
such language to us ? I will answer you by reciting these 
lines of Voltaire : 

“ Lcs droits qii’un esprit fort et ferme en ses desseins 

“ Exerce sur IVsprit des vulgaires humains,” 

“ Rights which a spirit bold and Arm in deed, 

“ Holds o’er the humours of the vulgar herd.’’ 

J hold spirit, 1 know" liow to use my rights: firm wy 
designs, I fulfil my duties as a faithful subject, a loyal repre- 
sentative, the friend of my country, a respecter of religion, 
a zealous follower of morality; imitate me: abjure your 
errors: the country in tears conjures you to do it. 

“ A tous les coeurs bien nes qiie la patrie est cliere !” 

“ To noble minds how sweet does country sound 1” 

At the single name of country, more than five and twenty 
millions of French, of every sex and of every age, appear 
before your eyes, whom the God of all nations directs you to 
love as your brethren, as yourselves. 

If you were compelled to find bread for your children by 
the sweat of your brow, could you, w ithout groaning, without 
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aiuniiiirini^’, Millionl deplorinj^ your rnisfortiirips, Iioar the 
(•(Minril of tin* i’ainily s|)<)akiiii^ ( xcliisiv cly of tlici wants of the 
fraisnn/, whan v<aiuj voice's \voiil<l <*X(*luiin, wccour ihij un- 
iat pf)y brothel / 

The wants of the treasnrjj ! These worils sio riily “ 4a>l(l, 
“^'old, o*oh! must he liJid. To obtain it iniistin^ U douii 
ill tlie eni( il)l<‘ of inexorable and fiarbarons dnance, the 
‘‘ elothes whieh eov<‘r ihe workman, the b(‘d upon which 
“ he reposes afler tin* folioin^s oi tInMiay: that b(‘d wliich he 
‘‘ now balh(‘s with his tears, Ineoines for him a b('d of 
inonrninii/' 

A\ hat will b<‘ left to tin* iinli^'ont wri teh without an 
asylum, w ithout the nn‘ans ol‘ e\ist<‘nce? I!y(‘s to bewail his 
misery, arms to protect himself, if the e’ovi^rnnnmt refuses 
him th(‘ prot(‘ction which e\<‘rv eili/im has a ri^ht to (‘xact 

in (:i('hanv;e (or his sacrifres. 

Is it not to abjure all the prim iples of morality and policy, 
to e\a<‘t by the arm of power sacrilices, w ithoiit rendering' 
itarh’ with nsnnj their ratufler-ru/ne. 

Imposts, under a repr(‘sentative oovernnnmt, are the oti’erino’s 
ih'positeil by the ])(*ople on the altar ol the country, of w hich 
the «*OAerning^ power disposes to assure to each indiv idual the 
en joyment of his rit>’lits, the security of his goods, and oi liis 
person ; the powaT ol’ turning his industry to ac( ount. It r<?cals 
to you tlu'se princi[des r(‘sting' in oblivion. 

If our right sidi' has told you, tur tkovi-t: hare (rrrat wants ; 
the bethless echo bv a singular acoustick etfect has repi'ati d 
(Vom the h*ft side, Tur. tiu'vsury has wants, Ihe 

riglit side has add(‘d, Franei; is in distress: will you assuage, 
or w ill yon perpetuate th(;se suff’(*rings? The ec'ho has made 
no rf*ply, another acoustick ellcct: mirabile visn. 

During your last sc'ssion th<j misery increased : hon(‘st num, 
tin* fricMids of tin* public weal, apprised you of it; they preached 



ill the (lesort. The organs of government talked to yon of 
prosperity, they announced to you as near at hand the termi- 
nation of your evils ; this period is daily more and more dis- 
tant. We are M oary of licaring tliis idle stuff' tit for the 
aiiiiisemeiit of children. Wi: are nieu facis^ facts^ and fewer 
tvords. 

If appears that the government have uiuhntaken the 
task of deceiving the peo[)h‘ l>y their counter truths: hut, in 
France, we must have truths. Would it not lx* alisurd to 
amumnee from the triluiiie. or to proclaim in the gazettes, that 
happiness sliiix'S upon us, that union replaces discord, when the 
hearers, the readers, even do the ballad singer and the portc*r, 
know to the eontrar}, not only by the points of contact which 
unite them to each other, but still more by experience, tlx* (*vi- 
deuce of facts, and the perception of their own unha[)py condi- 
tion? Would it not be pretending to persuade a miserable 
wretcli that lie is happy ? What absurdity! what narrow^ view s! 

False systems, politioal heresies, deceitful pnnuis(*s, cannot 
dazzle an enlightened people as to their real interest, la f the 
efforts of the government tend t<iwards the common good, let 
these efforts be ostensible, let each month produce an approxi- 
mation towards w elfare, the people wall suffer patiently, because 
each step w ill conduct it towards an amelioration of its lot: hut 
if these steps are retrog'ade, what guarantee will it hu^ e for its 
future happiness, and for protiiises which arc not realized? 
It is not by words that the people arc soothed, let us cause 
hope to spring up, which supports man even on the verge 
,of the tomb. 

The government of states cxai-ts a scientific tactic, above all 
p critical circumstances. False measures make an attack on 
public security; half measures betray inexperience in admi- 
nistration ; general measures produce the happiest ri’sults. 
^O^le cannot effect general measures but iu making all the 
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constitutive parts of the adiriiiiistrafion coincide. If the go- 
vernment is of its(‘If badly constituted, if it wants some links 
in the administrative chain, one will perceive no harmony in 
the acts of authority; like Penelope, they will untwist at night 
what had been done in the day; the situation ol the state will 
be stationary; the least commotion will caus4‘ it to fall back 
towards the abyss opened to sw^allow' it.* 

T<» create general measures, it is n('C(‘ssary to inov(‘ fui to 
the end without being frightened by obstacles, to consider 
things in IIkmv prin<‘iples and tb(‘ir effects, not to take the 
artilicial stati* of a eonntry for its natural state, (a v(*ry impor- 
tant distinetion) not to step aside from general prineiples on 
accoiuif ol sonie inconvenicncies in the details: in a ready per- 
ception of passing events, to ('inbiMce an entire view of things, 
and to calculate tin* influence of every part on tin* other. 
Beh(»ld positively what the ininist<‘rs do not, and uhat iliey 
ought to do to reach tin* end from which they are wander- 
ing. In n‘ality, I do n()t S4‘e in them statesmen. 

Laws of restriction on the liberty of flu* snl^jec'f destroy nei- 
ther effect nor cause; tln^y bec'oine m‘W causes which pro- 
duce new^ and dangerous etfects. W as the law of 1^15 on in- 
dividual liberty, which w rites to us the frightf ul law regarvliug 
suspected persons during the revolution, in iinistai with the 
institutions of a |>at<'rnal government? Tlu^ law regarding 
sus])ected persons was the arm which the popular iuiarcliy 


* \Vith liair measures the government will lose the slate ; w ith general 
measures it will sav(' it. It does not siithee to fret the [)e*oj»li' vNith 
tinanee ; it must watch over the preservation of the means el eMsIejiee. 
A goveruuKiil which acts for the general inten st makes itself the fi iend 
of the people ; tin* number of the seditious and of the malcontents sensi- 
hly diminishes ; then no more temporary laws, no more injuiy to the 
spirit of fundamental laws.— E.i7rrti/ dr mn Medicine Politique, J 
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made use of to strike those blows, which sapped the foinida- 
tions of the social editice. The law of October, 1S13, creatcMl 
an «dniinistrati\ e anarchy. Th<‘ Governed becaiiK* <he \ictiins 
of tlie individual resentments (»f man-istrales, m ho fori*Tttino 
the cause of <»(>veniment, oppressed the citizens under tin* 
eg'is of tin* law. Animositi(‘s kept ali\e party spirit. Tin* 
despotism of magistrates iua<le new enemies to government, 
by virtue of a law promulgated in order to diminish tln‘ir 
number, by retaining the disaHected within those bounds ol* 
respect due to the sovereign autinuity. 

This law M as bnuight forward in l<s|t). Individual liberty 
however uinh rw ent a m w n‘stri< tion. The motives w hich 
called for it at that ivra, will be still more powerful this yc‘ar, 
for the number of tin; enemies <»t‘ go\erumeut is incrc*as(*d. 
You know it they will inw (*rtln*less t(*ll you tin* contrary. 
No dissimulation, b(‘sinc(Te; tin* proot’is foinnb'd on the facts. 

If you disdain to apply principles, w ill you refuse to inform 
yourselves by e\[)(*rien(*e / \\ hat should be the coiisecpieiire 

of this series of total w ant oi‘ observation and ol your blindness? 
Will you be convinced that it is only by a sound admiftistration, 
supported upon nnvary ing principles, that laws of (*xception 
can be avoided amongst a jieeple go\<*rned by the empire of a 
wise liberty, of a liin rty fr(*<* from lic<*ntamsn< ss. Von will 
aggravate our evils, if you impart to our fundamental law s all 
their plenitude of execution without adopting gein*ral mea- 
sures. Look to it : this judicious reflexion merits to tix your 
attention. 

Will yon siitfer yourselves to he guided by a blind spirit of 
imitation? Will you search after a model for your guidaiuc* 
in the three united kingdoms, wdiicb 1 name the disunitrd 
kingdoms? This nation has just suspended the luihras corpus, 
because it is basely governed. In proof of it I otter you facts, 
facts, facts, and not allegations suggested by animosity and 
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ironchory* Facts are peremptory arguments: Tuo milUom 
of pooTy numerous emigrations to the continent, revolts, sedi* 
tions, conspiracies. Must we again lake a copy of this alarm- 
ing picture, in confounding causes and effects ? Our absurd 
system of imitation, is tlierefon* one cause mIucIi renoMs 
fUTiongst ourselves the effects which are perceived in the iia. 
tion M e inutate: the same causes produce the same (*ffects. — 
Kepresentatives, be not blind : does a happy, and consequently 
a well-governed people, comprise a considerable quantity of 
indigent persons? Does it present the spectacle of rebellions* 
the aim and the motive of which is an amelioration of the lot 
of all ? No : a happy people cherishes its government. Whal 
could it gain by any change ? 

“ Faut il perdre I’Etat pour If mieux gouvenu v ?” 

To rule it better must one sink the state ?” 

Last year 1 announced important truths : nobody listened to 
m(‘ ; all my predictions are realised. Therefore 1 have aetjuired 
a better right than any one, let him be who he m ill, to speak 
and to write. 

1 have said, — Can public misery, and a)>ove all the mis(‘rv 
of the lower people, a part of w hom have not even necessaries, 
still continue for one or many years ? If tlie sentiinent'^ (d' 
glory and honour, if the desire of preserving their happiness, 
their tranquillity, and their liberty, lead men to great actions, 
and inspire' iheih witli courage ; the sentiments of misery can 
lead them to great excesses."^ 

Discontents are generalising themselves in France ; ii is 
time to think of the liappiness of the people.f 


* In my Medicine Politique, published in february, 1817, addressed 
to the ministers, 
t In the same work. 
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To make no innovations is to wish to upset the government 
M'hicli, very far from consolidating itself, is taking hasty strides 
to its ruin.* 

We speak of our country ; we do not apply the smallest re- 
medy to its evils ; we wish to do every thing for the king, we 
do nothing for him; we ought to do every thing for the country, 
we do nothing for it ; and by the eflect of these false measures 
of administration, discontents propagate themselves through- 
out France, from East to W est, from North to South. Seditions 
do not make themselves heard, but their source flows in large 
waves, and the first billows are very soon going in our view 
to precipitate themselves into the political reservoir. And yet 
they tell the King of France that his states are traiupiil ; and 
the future bears a propitious aspect. t 

Would they pretend to strengthen the throne and consolidate 
the government by increasing mendicity and beggary, by fur- 
nishing new arms to the evil-disposed, by causing the source 
of seditions to rush forth in large waves.J 

I have spoken important truths ; perhaps 1 have been looked 
upon as a fool. Was the person then very foolish, very w<‘ak, 
who recommended to you the knowledge and the application 
of political principles? Was this fool truly senseless, who desired 
you to deprive the citizens of occasions for bccomin<r culpable 
or criminal : government of the sad ?icccssity of punishing 
faults which it ought to prerenty and toho reminded you that 
you ought to foresee events before they were under your eyes. 
Have I done wrong in speaking with boldness? 


^ Idem. 

t In my Address to the Chamber of Representatives, published iu 
November, 1816. 

X In my Philosophical Es<;ay on the grand Art of governing a State, 
presented to the Chamber of Representatives, in December, 1816. 
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Have we not seen in all the departments, revolts, seditions^ 
which it was in the power of government to prevent: anvd ex' 
ecKtiana rMch it should bava avoided ? 

When the administration pretended to rally men of talents, 
to destroy party, to re-unite the French in one family, to re- 
establish the salutary empire of religion, I predicted that it 
M as groping about in the dark to attain its end : that it was on 
a mistaken route : ami deceived? facts verify rny predic- 
tions. 

Observe, gentlemen, the result of this false policy is, that in 
IK 17, we are more wretched and have more to complain of than 
in iKlb. Sophists and superficial reasoners, will doubtless 
obs(*rve, that the intempcrature of the seasons is one cause 
Mliich has produced this effect. Poor creatures! poor 
human kiml ! shall you not grow tired of talking nonsense? 

To atfribut(» ihe public misery to heaven, is to insult the 
supreuKi king who governs heaven and earth. Only behold 
how imm instead of confessing their feebleness, their errors, 
th(*ir blunders, when they cannot charge them on some one 
or otlnw of tlieir (*quals, tind it more simple and more expe- 
ditit)us to impute them to God ! What blasphemy ! wdiat 
sacrilege ! wdiat moral science brought into action ! 

Has the Christian morality directed us to doubt the divine 
w isdom of the Almighty, and to believe that the eternal has 
resolved according to his good pleasure, to famish the peo- 
ple? Variations of the atmosphere have existed at all times: 
they will exist to all eternity. If God permits or w ills that mor- 
tals should occasionally experience intemperate seasons, that 
just and good God in communicating to our being reason and 
intelligence, has, by these blessings, furnished us with the 
means of preserving our existence, and of jiassing the stream 
of life in the midst of rocks and of dangeis. In making use 
of our reason and of our intelligence, w^e may I hen hdtil the 
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intention of nature, in obviating the eftects of the calanutics 
which afflict oiir globe. 

But is it really ascertained, gentlemen, that we have expe- 
rienced an actual scarcity, and that this inteinperancu' of tin* 
season has taken back from us the pledge of our existence i 
Has God been very evil towards iis ? 

Oar harvests have not produced abundance ; in their train 
they have left a (lea^ssari^ svpplii . now man lives by this //c- 
ccsmri^ supphj. But, if events easy to foresee, and not fore- 
seen, or if foreign causes deprive man of his necessary support ^ 
he supplies them by reason and intelligence. By the aid of 
reason and intelligence, governinents ought to manage for the 
body politii* ns man manages for himself. If a domestic ani- 
mal had purloined your dinner, would you confine yourself to 
deploring this little accident ? Bdild you not find the means 
of replacing it to satisfy your appetite, and the cravings of 
your stomach ? Be assuredly convinced (hat Franc(‘ found a 
necessary supply in the harvest of 1810. I offer as a proof 
of it the abundance of grain brought into a great nuinher of 
markets, and the fort i^n exportations. Theses exportations have 
diminished our proper stores, that is to say, the nrvrssarjf 
'^npjjJif, 1’he ability and intelligence of administration ha\ e 
not caused to reflow into the markets of some of the less liap- 
pily situated departments, tlie super-abundance ol‘ certain 
others. Jobbing, rapacity, speculations on the public dis- 
tress, have not been arrested in tlieir origin. Tlie circulation 
Jias not been provoked : now, in principle, from* the default 
of circulation springs privation : a fictitious scarcity produces 
the same results as a real scarcity. 

In 1812, a fictitious scarcity was experienced, caused I)y 
monopolies, and the default of circulation. Bread, as in 1817, 
fetched an excessive price ; indigent people were seen ; one 
sees tlieni at all times ; the misery did not become public, 
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becJiiise tlie nctivity of ooimnerce anil of rnaiinfachiroji} fiif^ 
iiisheil .sainrirs to llio workmen anil to tlie artizan; "■ains to 
(Ik* comniercial clasisos, ami rents to the lamlholilers. The 
artizan and the workman could not procure themselves su-^ 
perfluities, hut they had /KVYs.sYir/c.v. If, at this time, the markets 
had been as wtdl sappffcd as ia IS 1 7, nofwidistaiidhio* the dear- 
ness, we might still havi* heheld fewer miserahle persons, be- 
cause the people rec(*ived waufes, of which it is at this day 
deprived. 

Our commerce and our manufactures are gri'atly decayed. 
Their activity is not to becomjKired to that of IS! *2. 1'he peo- 
ple experii'uced then a scarcity of the means for consumption ; 
it had the pouer of obtaining uec(‘ssaries. Nou // < xj>ericyees 
the same /a<‘h\ it }u(s yat the .same p<acer. 

In reasoning logically and by inb renee. 1 conclude, First, 
that ne have not ex])erienccd real scarcity, and not even fac- 
titious scarcity in many ol‘ the departineiOs nhere abundance 
<'xist(‘d ; s(‘riyi> that willt iy())ien ( rerjf aar nsidenf in them 
praenn d himself neecssarii s. Secondly, that it is money, wages, 
in a word, the means ofe\isti‘nce timt fail. Thirdly, that the 
intemperanci* of the seasons is bireigu to the public misery. 

It is talsely they assert that tlie new harvest uill remove 
the misery; it will not give employment during many months, 
but to some labouring luisbandmefi. 1 had an intimate con- 
viction, that after the month of August the grain would be still 
d(‘arer, althotigb very abundant ; my pia seutimeuls liave not 
deci ived me. 1 venture to prediet, that bread will be sold at 
a very high price the approaching year. Since the intem- 
perance of the seasons, aeeordiiig to our prophets, was the cause 
of public misery; since the almndauce of the new harvest 
ought to repair the disasters attributed to the preeed(‘ui 
one, wherefore then is the misery the same, this snpjmsed 
cause no longer existing ; for a real ahuiidaiiee has sueeeeded 
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a pretendeJ scarcity i How do you resolve tliese important 
questions ? I am going' to resolve them. 

The public misery, as 1 have demonstrated, not being the 
efiect of the bad harvest of lt^l6: the good harvest of 1817 
will not be a cause that will destroy an eftect produced by 
anotlier cause. In prineiph\ to create by a new cause, a new 
effect, w(^ must destroy the former cause which produced the 
former effect ; other>vise the former etiect will become a new 
cause ^Yhich will paralyse the new etiect. When one is dis- 
cussing the great ini crests of a nation it is indispensible to 
reason trom conscqueiic’es, in order not to compromise its 
safety and security. This is what our administration does not 
do. 

In February, 18K), w^e could not at the time foresee what 
the new harvest would be. Recollect, notwithstanding that 
the misery increas(id daily, that we remarked in the depart- 
ments agitations pointed out in the bosom of your assembly, 
and attributed to the lukewarmness of magislrat(‘s. 

From this period (six months before the inclement season) 
the source of our misfortunes sensibly became swollen : it 
flows now' ; receiving waters from all parts, it forms a torrent 
which threatens to sweep away every thing. I forewarffrfl 
you of it last Novem})er ; you did not deign to pay attention 
to my reflections ; you w ere (/ea f, dumhy and hVutd from your 
birth; in November, you were born as representatives. 

Christians, in the prayers which we daily address to th(‘ 
Eternal, we thus express ourselves; g/re us this day our daily 
bread, and lead ns not into tcmplaMon, hut deliver us from cciL 

The Christian people pray, then, to the supreme being, to 
send them their daily bread, to deliver them, from cml,mA to 
remove from them the temptation to commit it. 

It is but by the intermediate help of governments, instituted 
to promote the welfare of the people, and not to oppress them. 
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that Cod solids to me n iniitod in socie ty, their daiUf hnad, 
that they may be delivered from evil, and not led into temp- 
tation, 

11* these' prece'jits of tin' o*ospe], at the' time' uhen eine.* oft(*n 
pronoiinee's the* Mords (»!* reliii'ienK liael hee Ti put in praetice.*; 
if the prin<‘ipl(‘s of policy had l)e*<*n applie'd. citi/e'iis who he- 
(*ame e*riniinal hy tanpUitioiK would have* found in hdxmi 
their meaw^ of’ t.i istence, the daily bread ot tin ir iauiilie s. fai- 
gaij^ed in the ir daily occupations, eie'af to the* e\ il (‘ounse ls oi 
instigators, the>se eriniinals whom we* have' \ isiti'd with an 
infamous pimishmciit, woulel ha\<* attaim el tin* e»rdi«iaiy term 
of life, in tin* condition of lioiu'st cltize'us, and i;'oe)d latliers 
of a family.'^ 

Full of humanity towanls arti/ans.Pjiociem says to Aritias, h t 
the' gove'rume'nt, w hicli e annot nnike' shift w itliemt them, iM>vorn 
w itliout elespising the'in. The* magistrate.* ought to take* e are* 
that lalmur furnislies them a certain and almnelant nemrisli- 


* We rtuel in the .hannal de Fans of the Dth of St pteaibei, iht tel- 
low'ing ailicle, under the head of Aioers. 

“ The persons aeeused in the ailair ed the 2oth of June last, who 
“ liave In en e’alled tills da\ Im fore* the eouit of assizes, aie fourteen 
“ in ninnher ; three men, ande|(\rn wonu n, almost .'// ntothees of a 
In he holdiiii* the^e* t utims^ whom hufiL-er and the specula- 
“ tions in gram have eondm t<d to the har reseive el h>r c rime, one c.in- 
‘‘ not hinder the* indulge nee* of a wish, that the issiit of the trial may be 
lavourahle to tlie iii, and w*- ho}a tliat we shall soon have the* satisfae- 
tlon e»f aniieuinciiig then ae((nittal. Many consuU rations militate in 
“ thedr favour : want ot work, the contagiem,'. e\am[)]tM)l Othe r (owns ; 
“and to sum up all, /occ/jer, to vvhieh these individuals were a prey, 
“ feir we* e*amml dissemhle it tei omselve*s, that, in spite* of the* solicit ude 
“ eif authority^ see'onde el hy the phdanthroj)h\ e»f the* wt aith’cr inha- 
“ habitants oi tliiseily, ina*n/ wj t trln d poor om (^.fallydrsttlate,''' 



meut, or thoj will bocoine enemies ot the jvovenanent, ns the 
Ilottes were of the Spartans, and tlioy will have to reproach 
themselves w^ith a moictif of thar criintSy the x'erif chdstist- 
ment with which they would essay to punish them. 

Ought you to he astonished, gentlemen, to see individuals 
of the lower class of the people, subject to the empire of the 
passions, w hen one sees at all times ministers selling for gold 
the security of their fellow-citizens, magistrates scaling justice, 
representatives selling their oaths, the rich s('lling their pro- 
bity? And OTie w ould wisli that men, w ithout the first rudi- 
ments of education, often in w ant of necessaries, should serve 
for models of conduct, be inaccessible to the attacks of the 
pjtssions, insensible to the allurements which hope of a better 
condition ])resents to them, and that they should give an ex- 
ample to those who ought to shew' it to them, in pointing out 
the duties of the social man ! What folly ! 

When one sees representatives holding their tongues to 
preserve their places, when the great interests of the state de- 
mand that they should speak, one would have inis<*ral)le 
wretches sliut their ears to the councils of personal inter(‘st ; 
one would Jiave tln ni lahuld, without experieiuing a senti- 
inont of emotion or of grief, or the admittance* of ragT, of 
phrenzy, or of despair, tlieir young children, whose elying 
eyelids seem to r< proach them for the blessings of existence. 

Vflieii one (Uijoys the suptjrfluities of life, it is (‘asy to vi(‘W' 
the wretched ihrougli the end of the glass that remov(‘s ob- 
jects to a distance. When one does not see inis(‘rv vvitli its 
appalling train, one does not picture it but in miniature, — sal- 
lies of passion are crimes. Remove then from men the oc- 
casions to commit faultSy — you will see fexver guilty and 
criminals. 

If we throw' a glance over the operations of the police 
since the fall of the republican system, we shall he tempted 
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h> beliovo that the citizens who fulfil <lie most important func- 
tions in the state, make it a glory, and regard it as an honor, 
<0 proclaim a^romplete ignorance of the first elements of th(‘ 
science of government, of a science m ithoiit the knowledge 
of which administration treads the political lahjTinth without 
a guide, and in which it continually wanders about m ithout 
hop(‘ of extricating itself. 

Under a well constituted government, whose actions are 
established upon sure ])rinciples, the' poli<*e is the auxiliary 
of the civil and judicial admini^^tration. Its exercise is so 
mu<‘h the more extended or contracted, according as the civil, 
economical, and financial administration is inor(‘ or less cor- 
rupt, according as it respects the general and partial inte- 
rests of political society, as it removes from tin* citizens the 
occasions of committing faults, tin? temptations of heeoining 
culpahle. The police, then, without losing its activity or its 
inspection, loses more or h '-sof its proper acti<m. 

The poIie(‘, M'hieh I consider as ihc tdi'ch-hidi'vr iifjudivial 
pmce)\ discovers to the latter guilty persons, and delivers them 
into the hands of justie<‘. Here are found its limits audits 
attributes, — an acens<ir cannot, in fa< t, become a judge, — a 
party in, or an usurper of, the jndieial attrihiites. 

The police slionld arrc'st plots /W>w thrir birth; far from 
suffering them to form th(*ms<‘lv<‘s under its <‘ye. Tlnai every 
man who woidfi h(‘ tempted to conspire or to trouble the pub- 
lic r(*pose% intimidated by the eoiivietion that he had acquired 
of the vigilance of the police, would fear that he should he 
unable to escape the observing ami penetrating v\v of this 
new Argns ; h(‘ would tn‘mhle to disclose* his designs, he 
would appreliend finding a false brother, an informe r in a 
confidant ; he would hold his tongue, anel would not act, — a 
simple hint from the police that shouhl annemnee to an in- 
el ividual that it suspe’cts e>r is aware i»f his eh'signs, would not 
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this suftice to aimihil«ite the plan of a conspiracy ? If citizens, 
on the contrary, have time to prepare the execution of a cri- 
minal project, to brew a treacherous design ; if no obstacle 
stops them, they are on that account more bold ; their in- 
creasing success, the persuasion that they are in no danger 
of discovery, offers its allurements, its temptations, to other 
individuals who believe they are initiating themselves in a 
profound secret. The number of the guilty iucreusts with 
the number of accomplices initiated by temptation ; if they 
are not enabled successfiilly to figure on the scene of error, 
their examj)Ie is nevertheless dangerous : others, more rash, 
attribute the defeat not to the vigilance of administration, but 
to the force of w hicli the governing pow er has the distribu- 
tion. Ne\v projects are meditated ; new plots are fornifKl ; 
new criminals are conducted to punishment, who have be- 
come guilty by temptation, or because the inexperienc e ol* the 
administration concealing from it just principles, has not re- 
moved the occasions of committing faults and crimes. 

1 he police of a good goveninn'iit ought to protect the w eak 
against the strong; to guarantee the property of persons and 
effects against the attacks of rapaciousness and criminal 
passions. 

The police ought to fulfil the sacred object of its institu- 
tion amongst a polishe<l people. Vigilant, activ(% foreseeing, 
it is the protectress of ike rights and oj the liberties of all 
the citizens. The French police exercises its authority in an 
inverse sense: oppressive and tyrannical, one has seen it, 
during a great number of years, offer temptations, far from 
removing them. 

The interior administration wanders from its end ; the police 
wandering with it, separates itself from its object; both are 
going the wrong way ; policy is no more to them than an 
Egyptian hieroglyphic, the true meaning of w hich they can- 
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riot dive into, and which they interpret at hazard. To remedy 
die consequences whicli result from their errors and th(,‘ir 
tiuilts, they commit new errors and new faults ; llu y stray 
more and more into the labyrinth. To conceal these blunders, 
the fundamental laws are abridg*ed. What results from it? 
7%c cltize?is are the innocent victims of the exiravagance and 
of the ignorance of administration, who, believing itself om- 
niscient, disdains to instruct itself, and raises up enemies to 
that government of which it pretends to be the devoted friend. 
Mliat d(‘votion ! What policy ! What moral theory ! 

The looker on, who is a witness to these disorders, these 
enormities, sighing, exclaims, “ Oh France ! oh my country ! 
do we live in the nineteenth century, the age of knowledge ? 
Are you indeed inliabited by a civilized people? Are not 
your children still barbarous and stupid Gauls? 

It was easy to hearten the state shaken by political convul- 
sions. The police, the economical and financial administration, 
have prolonged these shocks by spreading the poison through 
the veins of the social body. 

If, amidst the sufteriiigs caused by this poison, w e arrive at 
tile term of our dependence, that is to say, at the moment of 
our independence, w e shall be so exhausted, that it will he 
difhcult to remedy our ruined constitution. The errors of a 
dai/ are scarcely repaired in a century* Be assured, gentle- 
men, of this truth iu rec lining fo the primitive causes of our 
revolution, to those causes which preceded, during three cen- 
turies, the fall of the Roman empire. 

It is alone by taking for our gmides the first principles of 
policy» reason, and equity, that we attain to the sound admi- 
nistration of a state, and not by feeling about iu the dark, and 
by following an uncertain and versatile march. Representa- 
tives, you are asleep ; rouse yourselves, rouse yourselves ! 
An unhappy peopb' is in a broken slumber. Ward off the 

F n 
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ol’ this jieople; experience tells you it is always ter- 
Tinlioence and misery lead to coirupthm of manners: 
childien are born and hnni^ht up in tin* bosom ordepra\ity : 
it is amidst th(\se discnahns that relioion is spoken of, \\h(‘n vir- 
tue submits umh r tin' blows wliieh vice, tin* child of indioenee 
and of imlol<‘nee, lass upon her. Oh governments I how blind 
} oil are ! 

Missionaiii^s are traversini»* certain Southern departments% 
to preach the evangelical morality : are these departimmts in- 
habited by roehin Chinese? 

Corrosivi's ari^ more forcible than anodiiu^s. M hen a body 
politic is acted upon by corrosives, antidotes do not come into 
play, th(‘ corrosive powm* being’ permanent. When totlie iirst 
dose of poison the course of events adds a fresh one, the effect 
of th(' su( e(‘ssive application of the antidote is destroy eil by 
the effect of tbci successive application of the coiTosive. Like 
the tfaug liters of Danaiis, we pour Mater into a cask M’hos(‘ 
bottom is full of boles. Now the ravag^es eaus(‘d in the social 
body by the presence of corrosives, having* for their agents po- 
litical scourges, destroy the agriits; we suppress the ac’tion. 

The action once destroyed, exhortjitions will form the appli- 
cations, the exterior remedies, by means of wdiieh we shall 
outwardly cicatrice wounds interna II y healed A g’ood legis- 
hition, an administration w ise and enlightened, w ill conduct us 
to a state of safety, 

•f 

You w ill, doubtless, observe to me, that one applies inefh- 
raeioiis remedies, because one does not know better ones. You 
are at the point w here 1 wait for you. 

Our evils are either curable or incurable. If they are in- 
curable, let us consider ourselves as condemned, to witness 
our ow n dissolution by fatigues, by exhaustion, and by con- 
vulsions. But every malady is derived from some first cause; 
it is curable before it becomes incurable. We ought then to 
regret the progress of that whicli oppressed us, a progr(‘Ss 
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^'00<1 rcin<‘<lirs, primitively applied, would have stopped 
at the outset ; for a siek man, skilfully treated, regains healtli ; 
an unskilfid physician might have conducted him to tlie tomh. 
The presence of disease points out the exisiemee of a remedy, 
suhlata causa tollifur eifectus. 

If you agree, g(?iit!emeii, tliat we Jjave <‘inploye:l, for xcant 
of htittr owns, reniedi(‘s without eHicacy,- 7 -~wliicli, hy opening 
our always bleeding wounds ag*oraval(‘ our siinVings, — wh}/ 
do }}on vulhinkivgly ajfprore oj them i 

Representatives are, (w ought t<» be,' by their ( ssence, friends 
of the country and of mankind: it is their duty to devote their 
labours to the public good, the ol>je< t of their commission, and 
to bring to the tri])une the tribute of their iufonimtion and of 
their meditations. 

Ill oj)positiou to this, you will again present me, 1 divine 
your thoughts, another prejudice : I w ill comhat it w ith the 
victorious arms of reason and impartiality. We ought, you 
will tell me, to follow^ the coiistitiitioual line: to act otherwise 
would be to encroach upon the initiative sovereignty. 

You profess a false principle. Without tlu^ right of rejection 
or modi Heat ion, there is no deliberation. If you enjoyed only 
the privib'ge ol‘ approving or improving, of considering the 
project of a law solely in its whole extent, w ould tin* end be at- 
tained, seeing that the depositaries of tlio (*xeciitive power not 
being exempt from err(»r, ev<‘ry project of a law' cannot be sus- 
ceptible of I'xeciition, l)ut by the enjoyment of the right of ino- 
difiratioii ? 

Sound sense and reason placing no limit to this right, from 
thence results the power of modifying each article. Hut from 
this extended modiHcatioii springs the power of renewal ; this 
renewal heconms initiative^ 

Will any one tell me that we should fear lest the legislative 
power usurp the executive powder ? It is w rong. The deli- 
l>erations of democracy are submitted to a council of revision, 
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iM-rorc tliry arcjuin' \ho fom‘ of alow; and is iiot,af((‘r tlioloffer 
of «>nr roiistiliition, tho sovoroii»n antliority nocossary ? 

l‘^vory proposition of a law is pi'os*'itl(‘(l uitli a \'i<‘w to fli<‘ 
social interest! Oli ! wlio could better discuss, execute, aiu(‘- 
liorate tlie laws, proposed for llie iiitt n st of all. in llu* name of 
the Supreme Administrator, than tlie active interests of* the 
political administration, tbunded on tlie powers of the passive 
interests ? 

The erroiu'ous principle which 1 have just attacked, has 
been appi'alcd to by thi' minority in 1815. The ministerial 
party ri'jiroached tin* majority with assurnint*- the initiative 
power, mIu'u it reje< t<'d the new indin^ct duties on oil, cards, 
soap, and tissues, to replace them by divers tennporary imposts. 
Ill ISUi, the r('port(*r ol‘ the commission on the budget told 
you, The commission has had a double danti'crto avoid ; tin* 
“difticulty of adlu*rini> to the* plan oftinance proposed, and 
"Mhe fear <*f substituting its own proposition for that of the 
kini> V. 

It has taken a course betwei n these two extremes, its 
proposition is tlie result of conferences which it has had ith 
“the ministers; it did not conceive tliat it was <(ualified to 
“ encroach upon the authority of the kinsf." 

If ministers had persisted in their resolution, the (‘ommiM^i(m 
then would have confined itself to approve of, or to im[U'ove 
upon, th(‘ totality of the projected budj^C't. 

You will appreciate at their just value, ifcntlemen, th(‘ fatal 
consequences which a respect for similar prejudices would 
involve. If ministers persisted in presenting* a bail plan ot' 
finance, m hich, by paralysing* industry and commerce, would 
be subversive of the public prospiirity, the representatives, 
compiered by their prt judices, would limit themselves thou 
to approve or to reject. Consequently they would not im- 
prove, — we should then be deprived of a plan of finance: the 
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the faxes ; the people would refuse to obey uulawful demands, 
nol n*nden‘d valid by the leoislative power; the puhlie tna- 
suries v\oiild Ix’ void. What would heroine of a government 
wilhoiif taxes? 

1 hav(‘ remarked an evident contradiction in the seii^iC of 
some passag(‘s of two ri'porls, made in the name of the com- 
mission. The right of ro//;/g hy free ?r/7/, a tax, says the 
first report(*r, is the most important of our attributes ; it is that 
part of our power n Inch gi\e« the greate‘st force to our liber- 
ties; it is as ancient in France as the monarchy, and as the 
organized state of society. Established by our ancient insti- 
tutions. the chartm* has consecrated it anew. Does this right 
c<msist only in voting a tax, or in refusing it? Does it not 
also <'tmve\ the right of rfrifyiny, of iratclii/ti^ orcr, and of 
the appropriation of that tax. The chamber of repre- 
sentatives Mould he otherwise merely an instrument, which 
uould arhitrarilv refus<‘ or grant a tax without considering 
the Maiits of th(‘ state*. Thus your commission has considered 
that the examination of the disbursements ami of the accounts 
ot ministers, was its first <luty ; that it could not propose a tax 
to \ou until if was instructed as to tin* appropriation of those 
which it had first granted ; ami if is to render this principle 
sacreil, that it has determined that it would make you two re- 
ports ; the first upon the disbursements and the ntccsiitics, 
the s(*cond, upon the rcays andmeans to supply them. 

Tin* government apprises us of the sum which is reipiired 
to me(*t the expenses of the general administration o(‘ the* 
stat(*. The representatives exercising the imprescriptible right 

watching over and examining \\\c disbursements and the ac- 
counts of ministers, from thence residts the right ot imxlifi- 
cation. If all parts of the disbursements are not specified, u 
deliberative assembly would only accord the taculJy ol «*xacf- 
ing the sum deemed necessary and detailed. 
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The eoniuiissiou on the budget has justly then rendered sa- 
cred, and recognised as a primary cause, the right >[f cxami- 
the verification of the disbursements; that is to say, the 
rifrht of modify in fi' the dishursoncnLs* It will be easy, g*entle- 
men, to make you partake in tbe con\ iction which 1 have ac- 
quired, that the right of vcrifiyitny, of n atch in^- over, and of 
fixin<r tin; appropriation of tli(‘ re\('niie, luung recognized as 
a first principle, tlu' right of rc’^n/atint^ the ivays and means to 
si/pplif it^ ought equally lo be recogMiisetl and made saert'd. 

Taxation does not form a unity, but a system ; consetpieiitly 
a re-union or a coherence of many taxes of divers natures. 
From the right of of examinini^', and oi' fixing', the 

elements which constitute* the disbursements, arises by ana- 
logy the right of veri fy inf^, disenssinir, inn\ fixing the elements 
M'hich compose the sum total of the rt ceipts. 

Governinent has the poircr of pointing out, l)ut not (we are 
not deceiving ourselves on this point) the right of specifying 
and determining what sources ought to produce tfu' r(‘ceipts. 
A deliberative assembly re-uniting itself to delib(‘rat(* on any 
subject, the depositaries of the executive pow(T, the delegated 
periiianent administrators, prepare the work ; it is upon this 
preparatory work, named the project of a law, that the repre- 
sentatives, whose mission is temporary, deliberate if there is 
cause to grant, to refuse, or to modify. 

The right of voting a tax, a privilege of the national repre- 
sentatives, ])ecoines then, in their hands, a sacred inalienable 
unperishable right of causing' the sources of the taxes, which 
produce the receipts to spring forth. 

If the government arrogated the right of saying, / will have 
the receipts which are necessary for me, provided by such or 
such a duty the citizens icould by no means arrogate a right, 
but they would enjoy their rights, in replying by the organ 
of their representatives, We do not choose it We engage for 
the payment of a stipulated sum ; we will pay it according to 
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ohIiji'alioiK You bold in your bands tbe oxoc utive poM er, and 
tbo (oorcivo lorco ; sot to work, opon your (roasurios, oaiise 
llu' ofd'rjarroit olMistraiiiini^ U> ))0 put in forot*. Have you not 
an bypotliosis armed a< 2 ;ains 1 the landed and personal estates? 
Your receipts are rrr/u/« and (htcrwincd : mIioI more* would 
you have? 

The conduct (d* tbe ebamber of 1815 bas l*e(‘u more political 
tbeu, and more ( onforinable to just principles, than that of 
iNlfbwluMi it opposes! tbe application of aii additional system 
of duties; tbe railical vic(‘ of wbicb tbe rninist(‘r bas rcfog* 
ni/<'d, in dispcuisin^ with tlie reproduction ot it tbe succeeding* 
y(‘ar, jm serving iu‘V(‘rtbeless tbe <luty on oils. 

Tills dut> is become tbe object of numerous protests, in tbe 
name, and for tbe inter(‘sts of, tbe departments wbicb furnish 
this Jujuid. It bears no aflinity to tbe institutions of a repre- 
sentativ(‘ government, under wbicb "fill tbe citizens, eipial in 
rights, |>ay cqualli}, and in proportion to their respective 
means, their share in tbe general contributions. 

Tbe duty upon <»il is panl by a certain number of individuals, 
and is not by tin* other citizens. In some (le|)artnients oil is 
of tbe first necesssity, and in others it is a superfiuity; it is 
nec(*ssary to divers species of maiiufiictures, and this duty 
b<*ars upon imlustry. 

To all these protests they bare replied (in tbe sitting of tbe 
22d Ft bruary) : “ AV ben tbe question bas betm on landed con- 
tributions, you have beard these walls re-echo the lamevtatio/is 
of tbe proprietors ; comnuTce and industry have made their 
complaints to you, when tbe question bas been r(‘specting 
patants. A combat has justbeeii enterprised before you against 
c autionary accpiittfds by the haw relative to circulation. The pub- 
lic functionaries have sustained another combat against the per- 
sons interested in tbe right of selling by retail. The East and 
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the South remonsirate. You ha v<' just heou loltl that the cul- 
ture of vines was almost annihilated. And yen you eauiiot re- 
dress so many re? /a;/? /f/e.v without Zee/ r /;?£>■ the puhVie trcnsurij 
void, at the moment when there is oeeasion for so many funds. 
It is absurd to lend an ear to this bombast, which appears to 
have the interest of the people for its bas('. The Ath(‘nians 
had determined by a law, that the first person who should 
touch t"o thousand talents, deposited in the temph' of Mi- 
nerva, should be punished with death. Aft(‘r the loss ot two 
naval battles, the law was revoked, and no oiu' doubted that 
necessity was a superior law to that which had Ih'cii enact(‘d 
in ha[)pier times. It is for the safety of the state, f>r the saftf/ 
of the people, that the commission, braving unpopularity ^ |)ro- 
pases to you an indispcnsible contribution.’' 

It would be impossible to make me comprehend how pro- 
tests, presented for the interest of the citiuns, are in opposi- 
tion to the safety of the people. The more eommerce is con- 
fined, and industry paralyzed, the men' also wt? shall see all 
the causes which destroy the effect of the means of sa[‘e(y, 
come to pass. 

These fine maxims have by no means conducted Trance to- 
wards a state of amelioration ; and it is proved, I cannot too 
often repeat it, not by paradoxical reasonings, but by the rr/- 
dence of facts, that her situntion becomes more critical each yt ai . 
{and even each month). Is it in draining all the sources of proi^ 
perity that one is to arrive at prosperity^ Is it in tearinc; 
open wounds, in irritating them, that one is to vjf tct cming 
and cicatrising them^l Can one and the same cause produce 
two different and opposite effects ? Yes, gentlemen, if reason 
did not demonstrate the falsehood of these dangerous maxims, 
undeniable facts would demonstrate them to us. 

The comparison of the revocation of the Athenian law with 
our position, is in nothing exact ; it would not be so, hut in 
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tluit ciise aiono which one could put to you ; our temples con- 
tain treasures e(|ual to tlie chapel of tin* holy Madona of 
Lon tto ; our public edificc^s are decorated with ornaments of 
^old and silver; wv have prc^served these precious meuds 
which wf'H* useless to us in happier times ; hut lU'cesity, the 
salety of the pe ople, rcMjuires us to make use of them: sa/us 
popf/li sNprema lex esUt. 

Do not confound the situation of a nation which uses the 
precious metals hid in its tc'inples and in its monum^ iits, with 
tliat of a nation, whose te rritorial funds, M'hose ronniitTce, and 
Mhos(' industry, are not actual Wr//e.v, but Me mcaas o/* richt ^ 
which, put in ac tion by labour, witli tlu‘ aid of c‘apitals, be- 
iunne ;/< /o’.v. 

Without capitals, a land nanaiiis uncultivatf d, and without 
valiK ,eomm(Tet* and industry art* inaetivt*; without cultivation, 
without commerce, without industry, a people perisli by fa- 
mint'. We already ])ereeivt‘ this sad pt rspeetive — cultivation, 
et)minevce. and imlustry, In'ino* the mtam o f riches^ tlie sotirces 
of taxation, th(*ir activity will lx* a cause of ubieli the profits 
w ill be the etteet. The profits furnish rents to the landed pru- 
prh tor, >vai>'<'s to the arti/an, returns to the merchant, and to 
the manufacturt'r. Rents, >ca^es, returns, present, without 
exception, to t'very class of society, the hicu?is of existence, 
and th( means of taxation. 

If you do not make o<hm 1 the cause which o\ight to pro- 
duce the etlect, if yon do not maintain the source of profits, 
you will be walking blindfold, you will do nothing for your 
fc'llow citizens. In S[K‘aking c»f the people, of mi sen/, of pros- 
ptriiy, you will only be uttering empty \u)rds. Tlien no more 
means of existence, no more imxuis of taxation, ami we shall 
continue to exhaust ourselves. You will (h'maiid taxes, you 
will he answ'ered by tears; the treasury 'vill he furnished In 
sums, which, in going out of the purse of each citizen, w ill 
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not l>o replaced lhen‘ !)\ ot M Di>ul4le'2c, jrcntleineii. 

you are not ig*nor;uit that tiu' lucinisid.itjon of 

capital. 

Ill persisting in the estabiisiniient ifi ?he (ausc^ whuh oc- 
casions (he iatui iitations oi (he landed iiilt'rc^t^, llu‘ cow- 
plaintb <d‘ coinmeice aiid oC iiidiiNtry. yon will swell (hese 
lainc‘u(a(ions ar.d (heso complaints: (Iics(' lamenlations, (hi'sc 
complaints, will soon c!iang(‘ in(o tlu* tVightful crit‘s stmt lor(h 
by despair: you will uude;siaral liiL id?n:s of tui: I'koim i:. 

Do not you pt rt'eivc, M'ilh afiVight, (he diinimilion f)!' Jia- 
tioiifil capital? (tio nol confound this capital with the monied 
circulation, which is hut a portion of it.) \ con^iilerahh* 
tjiiantity (»f <*omiiien ial nit u and of landed jiroprietors attack 
(he circulating capital, or the capital repn^senlt d hv the \aln(‘ 
of land. l'h(‘ ttmant set‘s his prtdils diminish hv d<*ri(‘ieneics, 
bv the surcharge* of contributions, or the hii;h jirice t>f pno 
sions. "fhe poor man is itiioni wai:( s. The t‘ffec(i\e ca- 
pital diminishes. Tirst, in rejdacini: the custtanarN profits, 
which alone, in fmulaiiiciital hrst pi inciples, ought to furnish 
the means of (‘xistence ; secomlly, in nol compensating for its 
losses by the aid of new proiil<. 

In iNio, France was not in a ilesperatt* situation. Tin* uii- 
skilfidness of administration has alone aggravated onr r\ ils 
in lien of solacing us. The false cxltrior policy of Louis \I!. in 
conjunction with the politics of his tim<‘, and the inconsiderate 
wars which he had to sustain, oppostul real obstacles to (lit* 
developement of the puhlit* prosperity : yet a wise admini- 
stration surmounted the obstacles : the (ax(‘s wc'n* modifit^d 
or diminished; the people lived comfortahh/. 

Notwithstfiridiiig our extraordinary charges and occupation 
by foreigners, a good administration might half* heeii able, 
fnch year and progressively, to conduct France towards its 
prospcrU\ . 
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No sopliistry ; lot roason from (‘onsoqiu'ucos ; let Uft 
reiluce tlo^ <|U(*stion to its simplest hearing. IVaricci should 
have about two billions, bxe Immlred million of franes; this 
eapital reprc‘sented tlie dt‘bt to the allies, and that to the cre- 
ditors of the state. Hie permanent debt, and anrinific s not 
beino- payalile at demand, there remains but aliout thirteen 
hundiu d millions, (»r soim^thini^ Tnor<‘, to pay. A sum of five 
hundred and sonn* odd millions should cover ( aeh year the 
ordinar\ expimces, a sum that approac h(‘s to our expenditure 
at tlu' lera ol tin* revolution. At this time all the eiti/.ens 
did not eontril)ul(‘ to tiu* public ehare(‘s. 

Add our nati(mal eapital, which (as 1 have remarked) daily 
<liininishes t<» our immense landed propi rty, susceptible under 
a u*(»od administration of receiv in*;* a i»T(‘at extenti(ui, and you 
will IviKov <mr r('sourees; you will convime yourselves that 
a demandabb* debt id* alamt thirteiui hundrid millions, and 
an avadable r(‘V(*nue oftiv(‘ hiindn*d millions towards tin? state, 
are not in pr(»portion to our rielus; that we do not ow(‘ the 
thirtieth part <d‘ our public pn»perty. l'bii»'land. wbieh tb(‘v 
ar(‘ s<» mueb pli as(*d to cite, has a deid ujidcalcfit to its lamled 
and personal pri>per(y: w<; n seiiibb' liu ii a rieli landholder, 
who direelinii; his atlairs liadly, eiitaniiles them, < loi^s himsfdf, 
borrow son bis eapital to live, arid tinislu^s by rninini* himself. 

Having a similar picture ludon* your eyes, will you contium* 
to follow (b(‘ viei<»us systi ins, wliieh, practised up to this da\, 
pc‘rpetuat(‘s our sufii‘riiii»'s? Is if not time* at last to ehanor 
the route ? ill you exact proed's more conclusive than those* 
pn senled by the «‘\ idenec* (d* facts to iletermiiu' to do so ? 

* 111 my Medicim* I’oliticpie, 1 have rapidly sketched a picture ol 
thesituationof Fiaiu i*, at the period when Sally was minister; this situa- 
tion and our own have no essential difference, but in respect to the 
occupation of the territory by forei^^n^rs. The result of Sully’s admi- 
nistration is known : mir ministers have moved in a contrary sense. 
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A jnople well ilireekMl pays with one hand, it receivt s and 
leplaces with the other; its purse is a/iraj/s fall, (imi the pub^ 
he treasury is )!('rcr emptip 

Instead of incessantly talkin<i- of the w ants of tin* Treasury, 
and of opposing them as arguments to tin* complaints of the 
pt'ople, would It not he more politic, more /.ealoiis more 
prudent, to occupy oursehes perse verin^ly in tlie care of 
making the icant^ of the treasun/ coincide witii the wants of 
the people ? 

Do you think that these w ants ar<‘ iiuompatible? 1'his prin- 
ciple of incompatihilily would lead to the dissolution of 
political society. I'o adopt it would he to run counter to 
natural order. \ wise gi>\ (Aliment knits its houds cIos(‘r, 
iusteail of disunitino- them. 

The syst(‘in of modification ouji’ht (hen to re place w ith you 
the false systeun of approhation, ami disapprohation. Ohser- 
ration, approhation, and, disapprohation, areinde<*d the re sult of 
judgment; judgment is (he* cousee|U(‘nce of re'fle^clion. .M«*di- 
talion is a coinhination of an infinity of reflections; from lh(‘ 
opposition eif refle‘Ctions the light springs; tin* human minel, 
in following its natural track, proceedN t’rorii the known to ilie 
sc.arcli of the uukiiow ri; labor omnia vincit irnprobus. 

Do you think, gentlemen, that if each representative arri^ e el 
from liis elepartaient w ith ideas either horreme‘el iVom it. <»r 
gathered hy his ow n solicitude ; that if he brought forw ard the^ 
fruit of his meditations, there would not result from it nume - 
rous modifications whicli, if introduceel into these* confuse el 
systoius, if proposed and acted upon, might procure salutary 
ameliorations to eiur unhappy lot. 

Observe* that in your assemihly one is confiiKMl to sustaining 
eliscussioiis which have not proelucod any satisfactory result. 
The two otremc points of the; vast fielel oi eliscussiou Inne 


* See the note A. 
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l)een occupied, and Hic middle of i( has been left void: it is 
ill the centre that you should cmistriict the arch of alliance to 
place th(Te our palladium. 

If a ^ood constitu<ion is llie palhidiuin of a nation; if the 
hallowed resj}ecf one bears it is the i**iiarantee of its happy 
destiny, and of its future felicity, one may also with reason 
regard the natiomd representation as the guard posted to 
Avateh o^ f-r its jireservation. Tlie constitution is tlic* sacred 
fire of the nation: Avoe to the people aaIio see it extinofuislied ! 

Under the imperial government the immeasurable ambition 
of a singb' man put Fi ance Avitliin a finger's breadth of its ruin. 
The turpitude and the basimess <d’the naticmal representation 
AV(‘re tlie primitive causes Avhich gave birth to the efb‘ct aa hi( h 
is beconu' the secomlary cause of onr (‘atastrophe. We have 
experienced the iinjiression of the imbecile (‘tibrts of an im- 
potent n'presentation, a dying monster to Aibom, in his irons, 
then* now iTinained hut a slight breath of life. 

France Avill never he happy so long as she heliolds figuring 
in the sanctuary of the law's automatou niacliiiies, Avhich Avill 
execute ail tlie false movements that shall h<^ communicated 
to them. Men, in making use of the reason and of tin* intelli- 
gence which they have received from the creator, p<*rccive 
that they have a soul, a conscience, and a heart. Tlie soul 
upraises itself to the eminence of grand events; the conscience 
makes the voice of humanity tube hoard ; and the heart beats 
for our coHiitry: the senses are put in action; the eyes look 
on tlu* suffering being; tlie ears are struck by the groans of 
misfortune, they listen to i/te ny of the people. The mouth 
expresses the desire of the nation: the* hands turn over the 
b‘aves of books and of manuscripts, to discover in them the 
ideas Avhich the mind gathers, Avhich the judgment combines, 
in order to offer a nomenclature of renietlies Avhich may be 
antidotes to the p(ns<»it. 
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Our charter consttrales the rij^ht of petition, the most 
powerful anil Mhieli one can oppose to the united efforts of 
arbitrary power, of iaupiity, and of oppression; this right 
protects the iiidividua! lila rty and property. 

It is before a dozt?i rcpri'scnlittivis that, in order to i‘Oin|)!y 
with fbriiis, and follow the established rules, your eoin- 
mission makes its report aftt r the rt'ading oi‘a proei‘s verhal. 
The representatives of the departments m m hieli the peti- 
tioner resides are rarely present. Would it not be mon* 
pedient to make this eommunieation towards the 

close of the sitting, in presence of all ? 

The eoniniission not having always the necessary doeu- 
inents to reiidcT justice to the prote.'-t, pass(‘s the order of 
the day, or returns it to the projier ministm*, J)o not b‘t us c*on- 
found the minister, and the office of the minister. The sub- 
jects often ivmonstrate to the ehamher, after has ing fruit- 
lessly remonstrated to the local administration, and subse- 
quently to the minister. From this return tlnue results 
a second remonstrance. If some private or official interest, 
or some powerful rc^commendations (of w hich w e liave too 
many examples), have rendered (he first petition abortive, 
the second wnll experience the same reception, ami will re- 
main unanswered in the archives. 

Under the empire of a wise liberty, the right of petition is 
in full vigour, for the purpose of destroying abuses of every 
description, of remedying the inconveniences of local animo- 
sities. Does this right of petition, the protector of the liberties 
and of the people, exist in all its plenitude, in all its forc<>? 
No. We have then, in jact and against right, but the phantom 
of a charter, but the phantom of a representation. It is not 
in the charter, not* in the swallowing up or the exhaustion of 
the exchequer, that the safety of France, the perpetuity of a 
confirmed happiness, tlie public prosperity will be found. 
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The guarantee of oiir liherties will alooe be, offered in u 
rational re|m'sentatiou M’isely c*ompos;ed, the meniliers oi 
M'hich shall he mcfi penetrated witli a se nse oi their duties, 
identified with the nature of tlieir rft»'hts. No real represen- 
tation; no safety. 

Let nsofler the nation then a sound n^presentatioii. At lis 
pres(‘ne<‘ phantoms will disappear: reality will take the place 
oi a disastrous illusion : tlie iinnieiis(‘ [>opidation that covers 
tin Fnmeh soil will pereeive upon th(‘ altar their country, 
its palladium: th<‘ natmnal r<‘pr<‘senfati<m will transport it to 
thelf iiiple of Mirierva, to preserve it there eternally: we shall 
]je l»ap|»y. 

ltepres(‘ntali\ (s, y(m re-imife yoiirsilves within tliese 
W' nils acconliii^ to //snqt' ; shall w e this y<‘ar behold you 
aceordinii to iisau(‘, enslaved by prejudices, oui<h'd hy rou- 
tine? Do not ooniound iisai>e and duty, for the representa- 
tives have contraeti d the \isat»e ol o'oino* out of the jiath i»f 
their duty, llic jjust ought to serve as a warniug^aud not as a 
model. A past error is re|>aireil hy a present good action, the 
favourable consequence of whieh is met with in the future. 

As competitors for the re-<‘stjd>Iishmeiit of peaci* and con- 
c(M (l, will you cast into your assenihly the apples oi’ discord ? 
U ill you divide France into the people of the south and tlu‘ 
p<*op1e of the north ? Will yon distinguish the right side 
iiom the left sid<* ? Shall we still hear tlu' nKuitsm of the 
words /}{({/(frihf and nuuorihj / \\ ill you njdioid as a sou red 

first prineii>bs that tlie government and the peoph* In old 
enter the lists ? Will the family cmmeil of the Fn lu li iia- 
tion pres(‘nt the draught of the plan of a campaign ? Will it 
command the bfft wing in the war of sovereigns against tlieir 
people, if fathers, against their children? Is if by keeping 
aliv(* the heat of division and of sedition that the citizens are 
interested in the preservation of their goverumeut? 

0 I 
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What will you do ? what will this year produce ? New 
laws of restriction on the liberty of the subject will probably 
be proposed to you. You will be told that the w ant of union 
obliges their execution, although they everlastingly tell you 
of re-union and of good understanding. Will you not reply, 
that these laws of restriction, deemed so w ise and so iiidispen- 
sible for these last two years, have furnished results altogether 
different from those which it Avas hoped w e should obtain ; 
that they have been presented by those in the interest ol 
the government, against the government; that you cannot 
anew swerve from fundamental law s, to remedy the defects of 
official ignorance, w hich has taken cause for etfect, and effect 
for cause, that you cannot adopt measures reprobated by the 
consequences of their first execution^ 

If they unadvisedly repeat to you, that of all the remedies 
which a free state can recur to in difficult times, that which the 
experience of a neighbouring nation has demonsti-ated to be 
the least dangerous to the public liberty, the least susceptible 
of degenerating into tyranny, is, without contradiction, the 
suspension of the judicial forms which protect individual 
liberty, how w ill you determine ? Will you suffer youi’selvcs 
to be seduced by these sophisms ? 

Will you not say with me, that it is absurd to adopt w ith 
such want of reflection a dangerous system of imitation, the 
consequences of which are so fatal to the repose of the citizens ? 
The motives which amongst our neighbours and amongst 
ourselves have demanded the suspension of judicial forms, 
are only the effects derived from two different causes, which 
result from one primitive cause. 

You must obi^erve, that it is more than a century since the 
termination of the English revolution : .that the new dynasty 
has found means to seat itself firmly on the throne: that this 
neighbouring people, surrounded by the ocean, out of the 
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reach of other nations, has undertaken every thing; has 
dared every thing: that no events interiot or exterior have 
justified the suspension of the habeas corpus. In France they 
have found a Justili cation of this suspension in event and 
tlieir consequences, in the commotions produced by the 
ehanges of government. 

In England all the citizens are animated by national spirit: 
ill France there exists a spirit of disunion. From whence 
then arises this diflerence in the situation of these two nations? 
On what account does one nevertheless remark an exact simi- 
litude in the acts of their government? The habeas corpus has 
not been suspeuided, but because Gr(*at Britain is badly go- 
verned. A good and wise administration in France might 
have arrested the fermentation of spirits, it might have effect- 
ed re-union.* 

You will, I imagine, be presented with the famous tiuancial 
'system of 1816,. t Ac application of ichich has hroiprht no remedy 
to our cvils^ as a system of permanent and perpetual foun* 
datiofh You Mill not fail to pay attimtion to articles 
of consumption, the augiiieiitation of which will be pro- 
gressive, notwithstanding the abundance of the harvests. 1 
predict* to you that the dearness of provisions w ill be general, 
continually increasing, and that the French n il! shortly be 
obliged for economy to make frequent journeys into foreign 
countries. 

They will boast to you in high terms of the creating of 
revenues : they will attempt to dazzle you by the rise expe- 
rienced in the public securities, but they m ill not tell you that 
this rise was the fruit of jobbing ; that a government which 
creates revenues, is interested as w^ell as its creditors in 
dealing at the highest interest, in order to diminish its losses; 

* From 1799 to 1803, the price of provisions in England has in- 
creased in the proportion of five to three. 

G 3 




that tiir public Aiiivls arc kept up, because rapitalisls fuuliiiiw 
lie ciiiplayiucui ibr tlneir mont y in mercantile operations or 
other undertakinu'-., Inue speciilaled in (he funds, calculating 
on the secret joattices of (lie ai;eiits of <i<)V('rnment to sup- 
port them: tlnit if (his bnrdejisoinc and dani>*eruus system of 
the juikLs met \vi(li a fall, tin* <j;ov('niment would exert its 
iidlueiice on their depression, (o jmrehase ajifain at a 1)etter 
com])osi(ion : that this johliini»* on the rise and fall of the 
funds is immoral: that it compromises the fortunes of indi- 
viduals: that it is in opposition with just principles; hut that 
we shall always act thus, by continuing* to imitate a nation 
void of scruples, void of principle. 

It will be repeated to you, wiiat prejudice would combat 
the existence of public spirit in France ? The reeovc^ry of 
tile coniribut ions deposes to the contrary : in <‘ach contribute: 
it attests a good Frenchman."' But they w ill refrain froin 
telling* you ‘‘ that (he payment is eftbeted by force, that refu- 
sal would be (’ollow('d by a distress.** 

Let them actually say to all the contributors, “ th(‘ g<)vorn- 
ment leaves ilself (o your attachment: it renounces coen i\<* 
measures : you sliall witness neither a distraint nor satelli;rs 
o(' the treasury.*’ I maintain that nine-tenths of the contri- 
bulors would not pay. What public spirit! 

They will pl;i< <‘ before your eyes llie wants of the treasury ; 
you w ill talk of < couomy ; some w ill approve* the famous new 
fiirnislHMl systini of the last century; others proscriln* it. 
They w ill not tell you, that the times are cliaiig'ed, that our 
institutions are no more the same, and that such a system, 
excusable under an absolute monarchy, is not so under a rc- 
presiuitative government. 

They wuH economise one or two millions, when by pru- 
<lent meditation, you might discover more important retrench- 
ments. Avoid the enormous costs of negotiations, which hgure 
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on the hudo'cls for tW(.‘lvo or fifteen millions: iliminisli from 
fifteen to twe nty per cent, the enormous profits of contractors; 
(iiminish the charg-(‘s for fees of office; you will aij^airi o])tain 
forty or fifty millions. Here ar(‘ actual retrenchments. 

Consi'ler tli(‘ entirely new theory of a nominal currency ; 
you will inf allihly iliscover in it a retrenchment of some liuii- 
(lr(‘(ls of millions every year, a loss occasioncMl* by a counter- 
action of all th(‘ parts wliich constitute our vicious system of 
finances, which M as, Mith the system of loans, an active ai^ent 
in our political catasfrophies, Woubl the nfoveriiment renew 
the fatal r(*sults of 1789 ? I cannot believe it : yet it moves 
by lar«;(' strides on tiie road Mliicb conducts thither. The 
past serves as a model to us, when sound policy presents 
the |>ast as a warnitt^^ fi*r tlu‘ J'Kt ft n ,* 

TMcmty or thirty (‘piscopal ^ees liav^* been estaldislied, 
Mliieh Mill iMHa'ssarily rerjuire an annual disburseimmt of 
mor(‘ than a million : M*ith this million m o conhl furnish a 
pastor to five humlrt'd parishes that are m ithout one. We 
ha\ V bishojis euougdi. C’ertaiii departments petition for priests : 
hishops art* sent to tht in. It is publicly notorious, and I am 
stating’ no caluimiy,that many villages are d(‘stitute of priests; 
they art* refused to them : this refusal is the result of the abuses 
introduce d into the religious hierarchy, as into the civil hierar- 
chy. I loM are >ve to explain these mysteries? At the moment 
M lu*n they are talking of again raising up altars, they do no- 
thing to raise up those whose restoitttiou is demanded by 
pious people ; the churches that were shut are not opened. 
What fantastical conduct ! 

Je lie puls qu uunonr er tie duxes verites : 

Qui n<* sert que son Dieu n'en a point daiitre a dire : 


See note 11. 
u 4 
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vous parle en son noni, romme au noin tk lenipire, 

“ Yous rtes nvcuo'les ; jo dois voiis d^couvrir 
Le crime ou les dangers on vous voulez courir,” 

y oltaire, 

y 

Unwelcome truths, ’tis such alone I tell : 

Nor would I, but our God has none beside ; 

’Tis ill his name, as in our empire’s name, 

1 speak. Blind are you all ; and 1 must needs 
‘‘ Unveil the crime the dangers that you seek.” 

It is tlifiicuU to roiiceivo the apathy of government ; the 
infatuation and obstinac y of our ministers, w ho most sensibly 
conduct us to our ruin, by promising us prodigies, by telling 
us of lilieration, of a happy future, of the activity of commerce 
and of industry, which, far from reality, exist but in the paint- 
ings of their imagination. 

Cet avenir cachus, si loin de notre vne, 

“ Nous console bein pue quand le present nous ten.” * 

“ This close veiled future, far removed from sight, 

Is cheerless, when the present points to death.” 

If our ministers are deficient in information, why do they 
disdain to enlighten themselve6.t If they were statesmen, 

* Voltaire’s Don Pedro. 

t The charter subjects ministers to responsibility ; but if one can- 
not cite them before the law, except for enormous crimes ; if they are 
not amenable to it, either for their errorsy or even their injustice ; is 
there not a rigorous necessity that one should at least publicly point 
out this injustice, and these errors, to the wisdom of the monarch, to 
the solicitude of the great bodies of the state, to the judgment of 
opinion ? ” 

Report of the Commission of the Chamber of Repre^* 
sentatives on the Liberty of the Press* (1814 
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we slioulJ oontiiuially approach the term of our misfortuUes, 
towards which we should he projrressively march iiio*, to ar- 
rive at it at the moment when once freed of our extraordinary 
charjn;es, we shall obtain our national independence. 

The statesman surmounts obstacles, when the happiness of 
the country demands it: he raises himself) if he is obliged to 
do above his age ; our ministers are constantly below it. 
Our ministers, our political seamen, know nothinuf of seaman- 
shij). It is a harder task to row with a heavy swell than on 
a smooth sea. Such a mariner as could conduct the Paris 
packet to St. Cloud, would find himself embairassed if em- 
ployed in the navigation of the Channel, or of the ocean. 

Tell brille au second rang qui s'eclipse au premier.” 

Sucli shine in second rank, in first eclipsed.” 

Our ministers are men of education ; they know a vast many 
things ; they are only ignorant of what they ought to know^— 
the science of government. Universal science is not innate in 
man : with much erudition, talents, varied acquirements, dis- 
tinguished quailities, oven with many virtues, one may yet 
make a bad minister. 

A poet will be but a sorry rlnnier. 

Si son astre eii naissanl ne I’a cree poete, 

S’il if a reeudii ciel Tinfluence secrete,” 

If on his birth the muses have not smil'd, 

‘‘ If heav’nly fires ne’er sparkle in his breast,” 

The stars of ministers have not created them all ministers ; 
it is often found that they have not received from heaven that 
secret influence, which promotes the happiness and the pros- 
perity of nations, while their errors exercise, but too sensible 
au influence on the misery of the people. 
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Chances elev ate ministers : but the destinies of the people 
oppose themselves often to the continuance of this ^ood for- 
tune. The burden with which the j)altry self-love of our mi- 
nisters would load them is too heavy, much too heavy lor them. 

A citizen, on beinp- made minister, ought to be penetrated 
with all the extent of the new duties which his dignity imposes 
on him, for be it voluntarily, or !)e it involuntarily, he may <lo 
a great deal of good or a great deal of harm. In taking on 
himself an official situation, he takes an engagement to be 
useful to bis native laud, and to remedy the evils of bis coun- 
try. If he cannot attain this end, a secret voice tells him, 
withdraw ijoursc/f ; your efforts are aufratory ; you vdsh to do 
goor/, layu are doiivj; harm ; icithdraiv yoursi lff 

But ministers feign not to hear this secret voice; they ojien 
their ears only to listen to nauseous meanness and to pompous 
eulogium : it is so charming, so agreeable, to be gratifi(‘d daily 
with hearing the titles of, My Lord,** and livcel/euey!*^ 

It is so cruel to deprive oneself of this enjoyment, whicli is 
found inscribed in the nomenclature of the vanities of this 
world! A minister really worthy of the eminent post vvliieh 
he occupies ouglft to adopt this device ; for myseif u(dliiuf^\ 
you every thiui^. 

If our ministers arif virtuous men, they wdll prov(' it iii Jc//- 
derinp: their resi^-uatifoi : by a conduct so nolih*, so ilclicate, 
they w ill carry v\ith them into the second rank, or into rotir(‘- 
inent, the esteem of their fellow citizens ; who will see in tlieni 
honest ministers, to whom they cannot impute the contimu'd 
succession of our misfortunes, because they could not do b(‘tt(‘r. 
The exaniplc of the ministry of 1815 is recent: it the atfri 
butc of great minds to imitate excellent models. 

The royalist, the republican, the imperialist, the liberals, 
every class of citizens, complains of the present administration. 
If our ministers brave the public clamour, we shall see no more 
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ill tliom tlinn proud spirits, avIio sacrifice to a vain and ridiculous 
amour proj>rc, the han/jifiesif of hccrdif-ae'oon millions of Frcnrh* 
miniy who. likv thomscfcvs^ are child nontf the same country. 

Ifom* placi s in the halanoetbe personal interest of four or 
the individuals, to-day seated upon the pinnacl(‘, yesterday 
amongst tli(‘ enmd, and the oeneral interests of tnenty- seven 
millions of peoph', one will discover witlioul hesitation, that 
th<‘re is no (Mjnipoise. 11’ our ministers are deaf to the counsels 
of that secret voire, in lh<‘ name of humanity, in the sacred 
name of our country,! conjure them to renounce their false 
systian of tactics whiidi have poured with profusion every 
calamity on unha)>py Franci*. If they do not consent to place 
tlnansc lves in our hands as their guardians, and even their 
truste es, will you, representatives of the French nation, sufler 
them to ileclare lh<*inselv<*.s our c^nardiuns and our trustees^ 
nhen (‘Xperimici* incoldestalily proves that they may r(‘ceive 
M is(* counsids /Von/ their fvards; that they ought to ]»rofit liy 
tin* usi'ful lessons of ///osc udiose mouths they whh tit stop. 

The ministry, establishing false principles, bestows an ho- 
norary tilh' on the false consequences which conduct to such 
deplorable results : it gives us an extraordinary representa- 
tion on the grand theatre of public affairs of a country at its 
last gasp. Will you, gentlemen, w ho could partake w ith them 
of the honour of the scene by changing the denouement of 
the drama; will you, as secondary actors, confine yourselves 
to the parts of the dancers in the ballet, contenting yourselves 
w ith making a parade, and fixing attention, liy amusing the 
public, who coulil not laugh at your tricks? When France 
is ill tears, wrangling, complaisance, in a w ord, h^gislative 
farces, are out of season. No, there must be a iiearty re- 
union, a common accord. 

The French ministry have committed w^eighty faults in not 
putting a stop to the exportation of grain and of floftr; in not 



opposinj? certain importations; in not directing the power ol 
the real national spirit for tlie interest of the state, the in- 
terest of the monarch, ag*ainst the introduction and extension 
hf foreign influence in our interior and exterior afl'airs. 
Notliing is seen every where hut the command(‘r-in-( hief of 
the allied aniiies, teijo hein^ ifivested with no rUjflomatir cha- 
racter^ is nothing, absolutely nothing, at Paris, since the Bri- 
tish power is represented by an ambassador, who appears to 
rest in oblivion. 

Are we at peace? Are we at war? Wc are at peace in 
virtue of a trtjaty : we must pay a stipulat(‘d sum of contribu- 
tions ; our territory is occupied l>y foreign troops as a pledge 
for the debt. However unlawful the de bt may be, we have 
acknowledged it, we are paying it. For the rest we are inde- 
pendent, or tee have a right to make onrse/^'es regardvM as f^nch. 
We arc free to govern ourselves as wisdom, shall I suggest 
to our government ? 

They say it is under British influence, that the last system 
of finance has been presented to the chamber. They say it is 
under British influence that the ministers have insinuated to 
you that you must adopt it. — It is but the ipse dixit of popu- 
lar rumour it is true: if I had assurance of if, this incertitude 
would open a new career, which w ould earnestly pervade my 
*zeal, my boldness, my love for my country, my devotion to th(‘ 
sacred cause of humanity. 

Shall we again believe this ipse dixit ? the ministers reply, 
England has wished it. For myself I answer thij ministers, 
France does not wish it. The French, always Frenchmen, an* 
ready to drive away the English. Should we fear Europe con- 
spiring against us? 

L*£urope s’apercoii que le irideni des mers, ^ 

Pour elle chez Vulcain dija se change in fers.*’ 
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Europe perceives the trident of the seasu 

“ E’en now by Vulcan changed into her chains.” 

England can arrogate no right without violating (as it is 
wont) the faith of treaties. Our ministers in suffering this 
usurpation on our rights, forget that they are the natural de- 
fenders of the throne and of the national honour. 

France is not and cannot be thr fourth kingdom united to 
the three kingdoms ; being their ally, 1 consent to. France re- 
cognizes no authority hut timt of her king : she refuses to bend 
hcriu'ck iiiider the yoke of procomuL The establishment 
of a proconsulate is not stipulated in the treaty of Paris; Russia, 
Austria, Prussia, have not recognizi^d it. France only submits 
fo the faith of treaties. 

Call to mind, gentlemen, that one of the organs of the mi- 
nistry has told you, in this trihune, loth November, 1^16, 
‘‘ The nation which gained so miieh glory in the caiwr of arms, 
is not formed to languish humiliated in (hat of adversity. 

“ No, unhappy EVance will pmve that she is still F ranee; and 
that, in spite* of her reverses, she has a right to preserve her 
reputation as a noble and courageinfs nation'" Could one not 
retort again on the minister his om'ii arguments, in addressing 
to him the sense of this verse : 

“ Ame, par cc seiil mot tim dtvuir esl dicte.” 

“Friend, iji this single word, thy duty’s taught.” 

The organ of tlie ministry has adtled : ‘‘ The French have 
shewn themselves worthy of (hat privil(*ge of a great people 
(a constitutional government), by their zeal to satisfy every 
claim that has been hitherto made on tlicm, hif saerijires, hy 
patience^ and hy efforts. 

TheJFreuch actually make a great many saerijices ; but rea- 
son, equity, and their interest, demand that they should re- 
ceive somewhat in exchange. 

O 
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They have pat 'umce ; let us beware of exhausting* it ; let ns 
‘ dread the fatal moment of its exhaustion. Listen to the vrks 
of the people* 

Efforts. France makes them, she will make them for lier 
independence, without eluding* the execution of treaties. She 
loves her king : she cherishes, also, her liberties, the object 
of her desires. Let us f(?ar, lest she direct her etlorts against 
the ravishers of these rights. Transport yourselves in thought, 
gentlemen, from the banks of the Tagus to the l)orders of 
ihe Vistula, from the banks of the ^rolga to llu? bonh rs of 
the Thames,* run over the space from the Baltic to the Medi- 
terranean : every where are heard the cries of the people. ^Vit- 
iiesses of their siglis, of their complaints, of their tears, hu- 
manity groans, reason is atlrighted, happiness Hies away ; 
misfortune and misery, s^u rounded wiih their satellites, esta- 
blish their garrisons. 

Yes, genlieuK'n, li is in the independence, in the pros- 
[K'l’ity of France, that Europe will find its fcli<'ity, its security, 
its safety. Instead of occupying ourselve s with vain and idle 
discassions, let us luulertakc a task worthy the /cal of French 
representatives. Let us, in the face of sovere igns, proclaim 
the professions of belief of our excellent country; lei us tell 
them : 

“ Princes, 

“ The representatives of the august nati()n of France as- 
semble to repair the misfortunes of their country, misfortunes 
of which your people experience the re-action. 

France, placed by the pressure of events under the yoke 
of a military government, bore her standard on the tops of 
your palaces : she desired peace ; but her ambitious leader, 
in order to gather laurels, eleetrilied his soldiers in otfferiiig 
them the attraction which the love of glory presents to 
waniors. 
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Europe, fifoverned by the of conquest, es#yayed to 
break its chains. Your people ran to arms, you profited 
by our distresses, our reverses, and our dissensions ; in the 
midst of your successes, Attila disappeared, Europe* was 
vended, 

« Enlightened by experience, France thought but of pro^ 
curing itself a solid and durable happiness : if there still re- 
mained to her the possibility of conquest, would she have the 
desire of it? No: she would act against her proper in- 
terests. 

“ Recovering her independence, she will enjoy in the bo- 
som of tranquillity the advantages which she has received 
from nature. Her prosperity will re-establish the relations of 
your subjects, interrupted by the influence which our ca- 
lamities exercise upon the decrease of the prosperity of other 
nations. 

Princes, it remains with you to fulfil a sacred duty, en- 
joined by the nec^essities of your people. Withdraw your 
legions from our territory ; set us at liberty from our extra- 
ordinary and unlawful charges. 

“ By this noble and generous conduct, so conformable to 
the laws of sound policy, to the desire of humanity: you will 
refind, w ith usury, a compensation for your sacrifices in the 
re-estahlishiiient of the political and commercial equilibrium 
of Europe. 

“ In thus acting. Princes, oonvinco yourselves thoroughly 
of this important truth ; yon will do nothing for France^ you 
will do every tliin*^ for your subjects ; you will give them 
proofs of your solicitude ; you wdll shew yourselves their 
friend, their father, by acquiring claims to their gratitude, 
new claims to their love. 

“ Would the representatives of France stoop to supplicate ? 
No, gentlemen ; they will limit themselves to remonstrating. 



If the voice of humanity is not -heard in tlie courts of sovereij^ns, 
M O shall groan, m g shall pay, we shall respect treaties, wc 
shall exhibit an example of loyalty. 

We shall re-iiiiite our efforts, our zeal, in order to fulfil 
our engagements. We shall be prompt to relieve the landed 
proprietor, the merchant, the manufacturer, the tradesman, 
the artizan : m e shall present a willing band to the unfor- 
tunate, and the indigent shall engage our fii'st attention ;jve 
shall do that which has not been yet done. In ameliorating 
the lot of our fellow citizens, we shall lay the first Inundation 
of the edifice of public prosperity. If we do not succeed in 
perfectly consolidating it, our conscience Mill address no re- 
proaches to our heart, to our intention. W e shall wait for fair 
Mreather, to finish entirely the edifice, to cover it uith a tutelary 
roof : this blessing we shall enjoy, when we have recovered 
our independence. At this tera, the horizon will brighten, 
the clouds will disappear, the sun will shine over the world. 

Europe knows the value of a Frenchman ; amongst our- 
selves, we shall be always French. If from the banks of the 
Elbe to the mouths of the Cattaro, if from the mountains of 
Castille to the forests of 3Iiiscovy, echo has answered to tli(‘ 
clattering of our arms, to the sound of our clarions, to the 
fame of our triumphs, to the movement of our camps, let us 
substitute the calm of peace. Let us for ever deposit our 
immortal laurels at the foot of victory ; let us close the tem- 
ple of Janus ; let us open the temple of Minerva ; qn the soil 
of our country let us cultivate the olive. 

If against the rights of people and the law of nations, M^e 
M ere treated as enemies by friends, let us forgive our injuries ; 
religion ordains it, humanity wills it, reason exacts it. 

Let us abjure our errors ; let us proscribe our prejudices; 
let us drive away, for ever, the return of those unhappy times, 
Avhere crime set up his banner ; let us not celebrate 
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'the waking up of the people^ but let us avoid this. terrible 
alarm. 

“ Veillons au salat de ’lempire. 

“ Veillons au maintien de nos lois.” 

“We watch the empire's safety, 

“ We watch to guard our laws.** 

Let us not finish as the revolutionists, and let us not repeat 

“ Si le despotesime conspire 

“ Conspirons la pertedes rois.*’ 

“ If despotism hatches plots, 

“ We plot the fall of kings.** 

Let us compassionate, let us sincerely compassionate so- 
vereigns ; always idolized by sycophants ; by a court ; al- 
ways deceived by their ministers; they are ignorant oj the 
good which they might do, and the evils which they should 
avoid. 

“ Veillons au salut de V empire, 

“ Veillons au maintien de nos lois ; 

“ Si contre la France on conspire, 

“ Jurons de defendre ses droits.** 

“ We watch to guard the empire's safety, 

“ W^e watch to guard our laws ; 

“ If foreign foes *gainst France conspire, 

“ ’Tis we have sworn to guard her rights.’* 

llepresontatives, those days of license are passed, during 
wdiich an inconsiderable portion of mankind, wandering from 
religious morality, forgetting the laws of nature, oppressed 
their brethren, their equals: they will return no more. 

“ Les terns son! bien changes ; vos maitres et les miens ; 

“ Les etats, le senat, tous les vrais citoyen, 
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Ont etifin rappcle liberie pubGque ; 

“ Nous ne redoutons plus ce pouvoir tyrannique.” 

The time’s now chang’d ; your masters, ah, and mine, 

The state, the senate, each t^ne citizen, 

“ At last have called back public liberty ; 

No more we look with fear bn tyratot power.” 

Those unlicensed days are passed away in which a handful 
of democrats enslaved their equals by invokinjr enuality. 
Those days of horror are no more which gave Ho hr to the 
crimes which these cannibals committed before tlie idol of li-* 
centiousness ; they will return no more: we shall find an as- 
surance of it in your wisdom and your humanity. 

Lastly, those days of license are passed, during which the 
representatives of France, slaves of the bead of the state, or of 
the ministry, were but the instruments of their will ; they will 
return no more; we hold as guarantees of it your probity, 
your honour, your oaths. Representatives of a free people, 
you will no more be slaves. 

Representatives, a new arena m before us: 'enter it, armed 
with constancy, with courage, with firmness, and with devo- 
tion. If the passions have again arrested you, by keeping 
you in the dark as to your duties, I would advance alone into 
this arena: strong in ray love for my country, bold in defend- 
ing the cause of the public weal, I would, in imitation of Ser- 
torius, tell you at this tribune, 

France is no more in France, she is altogether where lam. 

Representatives, I throw down the glove: take it up notin 
order to combat a good citizen, the friend of his country, of 
order, of peace, of union, but that it may become amongst you 
a rallying signal. 1 give you the impulse, legislative phalanx, 
pillars of die state : march towards die altar ef country ; 
renew your oaths, and be failhful to dleln4 
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Remmber that tha great Conde, seeing bis soldiers fall 
back, cast his marshal’s staff into the trenches of the enemy : 
that his soldiers, mllying at the voice of their general, forced 
the entrenchments*. Conde spoke to Frenchmen: you are 
Frenchmen : success depends on the first impulse, — I give it 
you: follow me, representatives, follow me. 

I have vigorously attacked the government; I have ha- 
rassed it on its route, in order to open its eyes, perceiving it 
plunged in an apathy difficult to explain and to conceive* 
Very far from endeavouring to overturn it, to destroy it, I 
have pointed out to it the precipice opened under its feet, 
I have followed the precepts of my religion : succour thy 
brother. I have brought moral science into play. I have 
executed the laws of natural morality : 1 have done to ano- 
ther what I would have him do to me, if accidents and des- 
tiny, the dispensers of the ii^equalities amongst men, had 
raised me to the pinnacle of grandeur. I have acted as an 
honest man, as the friend of humanity, in expressing my 
ardent desire for the happiness of twenty-seven millions of 
men, who are my fellow-citizens, and of more than a hundred 
and fifty millions of Europeans, who are my equals* 

“ Tai consulte les lois, le maitre du tonnerre, 

“ L*interet de Tetat, Tinteret de la terre,” 

“ The laws, the arm of thunder have i sought, 

“ The weal of states, the weal of this our earth/’ 

I faavo been sincere, veiy sincere, beheld my crime ; if it 
is a crime to make that truth understood which contrasts 
itself with baseness, with nauseous adulation, with falsehood, 
with the stupidity which we read, and which we hear passed 
off every day. Xet the name of religion be no more the in- 
strument of the passions : let us not abuse words or things* 
The terms of virtue, of probity, of morality, are not destitute 
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of meaning in my month ; I speak without hatred,' and with* 
out fear : I have a riglit to do so; 1 am without fear, because 
1 am without reproach 

Representatives, I have now accomplished a painful but an 
honourable task, in pointing out prejudices. Prejudices 
tend to perpetuate the reign of error. I have followed this 
maxim of dur ancient worthies. 7 will do what I ought, let 
what will come of it. , 

It would require that an obscure citizen had received from 
nature the voice of a Stentor to make himself heard through 
the mist, formed by the reunion of passions and of private in- 
terests which conceal the throne from the sight of the vulgar. 
I cried in vain, echo gave me no answer. I have declared 
myself the organ of the nation. I have made the crien of the 
people to be heard ; they have just thundered at your ears. 
Alone, I cannot alleviate my countrj’. 7 have done mp duty, 
let what will come of it. 

In pertinaciously following its blind routine, government 
refuses to enlighten itself by the evidence of facts : it invo- 
luntarily conspires against the state. I deplore its blindness. 
It conspires against itself. I have warned it of the fact. 
7 am doing what I ought to do, let what will come of it. 

If I have only spoken to the walls w'hich inclose this cir- 
cumference ; if my councils are repulsed far from the throne ; 
I will say, May my. country he happy , — 7 have done my duty, 
let what will come of it. Evert thing is going on badly : 
7 have done my duty ; Ministers, Magistrates, Representatives, 
do yours, every thing will go on well. 



NOTES. 


(a) There have been published for two years, and piincipally during' 
the session of 1816 , works on the administration and the iinancesi 
which comprise wise \ iews, and useful councils. They may have been 
read by a small number of the representatives, and perhaps they have 
not been read by any of them either because the purchase would have 
occasioned too heavy an expense^ or because they were unaware of such 
works existing: ; for the journals do not publish an account of all works, 
for reasons which the police knows better than myself. If the repre- 
sentatives had at their disposition all the writings worthy of attention, 
they could meditate on them. An idea that they might draw from an 
author, would give birth to another in their mind : from a comparison 
of the views published by writers, there would result new ideas and 
views, which, emanating with the representatives, and discussed in 
the secret committees, would lead to ameliorations of high interest. 
Would it not be essential, even indispensible, that tlie Chamber of 
Representatives made a choice of the publications, and that a copy 
should be distributed to each of its members, at the cost of the 
Chamber ? This distribution would require an expense of twenty or 
thirty thousand francs, which ^'ould be well compensated by the ad- 
vantages which would result from it. I could desire that the funds 
arising from the taxes were never w orse employed. 

This recommendation is not that of an author interested in this mea- 
sure, I beg credit for only offering this idea with a view to the gene- 
ral interest. It is known that authors who contribute by the sacrifice 
of their time, have not all sufficient pecuniary resources to enable them 
gratuitously to distribute two hundred and fifty copies of their works, 



a distribttti<m which would entail a low on them of hve hundred, a 
thousand, fifteen hundred, or probably more francs. 

(6) 1 last year presented in my Political Essay upon the important 
Art of governing a State, the theory of a nominal currency, as a mat- 
ter the most important which could be treated of in finance, as it is this 
theoiy which repUes to this questimi. How is it that France, possess- 
ing a considerable national capital^ and enormous territorial riches^ 
papSi and always has paid with so much difficulty^ an amount of pub- 
lic charges so disproportionate to the extent of her resources and her 
revenue ? 

" I naturally concluded that this theoiy would fix the attention of Go- 
vemment, and that of the Chamber of Representatives ; 1 have been 
deceived in my expectation : I could have wished that they might de- 
monstrate the falsehood of it to me, if they had judged it such ; but 1 
presume that it has not been thought upon. Will they tell me that it 
is so absurd as to be unworthy of examination } I will reply, that 
some persons of information have not held the same opinion on it, and 
that others have approved it. 

When our wounds are yearly opening, is it not the duty of adininis- 
tration, and of Inen called upon to cicatrise them, to neglect nothing, 
and in their wisdom, aided by their information, to weigh the views 
and the means of amelioration and of cure which writers present ? 

Such is, such always has been, the carelessness of administration, 
that all the plans which require reflexion in their application, are suf- 
fered to rest in oblivion. Experience often instructs us that useful 
views, wise reflexions, addressed to government, have been judged ca- 
pable of offering important advantages in their execution, and lhat by 
the effect of laziness, indolence, or wounded self-sufficieDcy, they re-, 
main condemned to superannuation in the rusty archives of ministeit : 
so true is it that the administration is directed by a spirit of rou- 
tine. They decide with difficulty <m doing good: evil alone is 
easily done. 

The ideas' of aalutarj- innoraticm and amelioration are rardy even 
conceived by a public functionary, who, acccarding to his mndiiabite, 
remains in the petty frame wliich is chtdked out for him, and 
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short sightedness, or want of preliminary information^ retains him in the 
confined circle traced by the spirit of routine. 

My theory is one of such high importance, that 1 cannot too strongly 
recommend the examination of it. and reflexion upon it, to the repre- 
sentatives of 1817, saving rejection or refutation. Xet a writer pub- 
licly u lute me, 1 >hall be satisfied. If his refutation destroys my rea- 
sonings, 1 shall ronfess myself conquered, and shall not be ashamed of 
niy defeat, since wi lting for the interest of my country, 1 have put force 
on myself to attain a useful end. 

I auait ill! atiently a refutation of a theory altogether new, the 
adojrtioii of which w'ould infallibiy exercise the most active influence on 
the publir* prosperity. A government, in critical times, ought to neg- 
lect nothing : it ought to see every thing, to examine every thing ; it 
cannot release itself from fulfilling this sacred duty. Let any one who 
is ahkf refute me. 


J. Arlitt, Printer, 38, Nevrgatc Street# 




